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A New Series of Language Books 
THE MOTHER TONGUE 


By Georce Lyman KitrReDGE, Professor of English in Harvard University and 
SARAH [LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston 


Book I. Lessons in Speaking. Reading, and Writing English 


Cloth, 320 pages. Illustrated. For Introduction, 45 cents 


Book II. An Elementary English Grammar 


Cloth, 33! pages. For Introduction, 60 cents 





These books are unique in treatment and plan. They are based on the children’s interests. They emphasize thought as well as form. 
They are cumudative in plan. They are authoritative and practical. May we send you further information ? 


Books to Know [lore About 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 
(Elements and Complete) 
The only school books ever issued in American, English. Canadian, and 








MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 


The most extensively used series of Histories in this country. ‘lhe present 


2 2 o_- : Re - editions include a full account of our recent war with Spain. 
Spanish editions. They are the geographical standard for the English Speaking ’ 
World. 
’ ’ - 
CYR’S READERS, I. TO V. WENTWORTH’S NEW ARITHEMTICS 
A series of readers that commands the enthusiasm of all who use it rhe New books by a famous author. There are American and Spanish editions 
books are based on the lives and writings of the greatest men of English and . 


American literature. 


THE FINCH READERS 


Primer and First Reader 


SPEER’S ARITHIMETICS 


Primary, Elementary, and Advanced 





A nature Primer adapted to the youngest readers, and a First Reader in Books that have done more than any others to put ¢Aoug/?t into number 
which the varied interests of child-life are pictured. work. They begin a new ep ch in number teaching. 


GINN & COPPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 











. - » JUST FROM THE PRESS ... 


; ITS RELATION TO NUMBER, 
Construction W ork: LITERATURE, HISTORY AND 
By EDWARD F. WORST. 


NATURE WORK. “Se nl Se ae 





The science of number in the primary grades until somewhat recently, has been much less useful as an 
educational agency than it should have been. 

Consisting mainly of formal combinations of numbers, without apparent reasons for presenting them to 
the children, it has failed to give that high degree of mental discipline which, when properly presented, it is 
so well calculated to afford. 

A new era has dawned upon the science of number in the primary grades ; a stepping-stone to formal 
work has been discovered, so carefully graded that the child can follow it with interest and pleasure. 

Constructive number work, when properly taught, affords the finest mental discipline of any study in 
the primary grades. It gives quickness of perception, the power of concentration, and an intellectual grasp 
that can be acquired in no other branch of study. The author has made this work not only simple, pro- 
gressive and practical, but has adapted it to the needs of those who believe that constructive number should 
be taught in connection with the other branches of work. Great care has been taken to make all dictations 
so simple that the youngest child can follow them. The gradation of the work will be found one of the 
most distinctive and valuable features. 

Pupils upon entering school are given only formal foldings. Gradually the work with the ruler is intro- 
duced, using inches at first and working into halves, quarters and eighths. A variety of dictations is given. 
In this manner tiresome monotony is avoided and the work is rendered interesting and attractive. Teachers 
will find many combinations of numbers in every dictation. ‘The questions given in the first dictations are 
only suggestive of what may be brought out by the teacher. The cbject of the work is to teach the child to 
think as well as make ; to develop mind as well as ability to construct. 


and Working Drawings. 


One Hundred and Nineteen J[lodels With Cuts ofCompieted Modet 2 i x Cloth, 60 cents. 








<:sstes FREDERICK A. WATT, Publisher, #?* "*snreziss™™*" 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
FAVORITES 


AEsop’s Fables 
(Large Type Edition.) 


The pages are in large primer type, with all new and hard words 

placed at head of each lesson as in the usual primary reading books. 
; Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 

I have carefully examined the little volume entitled “isop’s Fables,” 
by Mara Pratt. I have used them with my own children following 
the first reader. The books charm the children and Gag reading 
them they learn to love to read. 

They can be profitably used as a supplementary reader in second 
grade, and for that purpose I know of nothing else in book form equal 
tothem. They are /:terature. 

O. T. BRIGHT, County Supt. Schools, Chicago, Jil. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By Dorotny Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows, and the whole phenomena of nature are woven into 
charming stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid 
with Indian life and activities. 


Robinson Crusoe 
For Youngest Readers 


Large Type Edition. Simple sentences. Fully illustrated. Suitable 
for second grade pupils. 

Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

I have found the story of Robinson Crusoe, from beginning to end 
very excellent for thought work in the second grade. 1 have read from 
the complete story to the children first, as a morning reading. Then, for 
their own reading lesson later in the day, have taken the corresponding 
chapters in this little book. 

In one class I encouraged the children to make everything that 
Robinson Crusoe made, even to dressing up a little wooden manikin — 
not in goat skin to be sure, but in bits of fur that would answer very well 
for Crusoe’s new clothes. 


Water Babies 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
Cora R. WoopWARD. 


Large Type. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


In "ythland 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 
Fully Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Ri man myths 
for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
trouble in making such books popular and useful. 

Supt. J. W. Basco ICK, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS 
POPULAR. 


Srd Grade. 


Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland 


By Lewis CarRoLt. With illustratiors by TENNIEL. 
Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


Through the Looking Glass 
and What Alice Found 
There 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 
Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Adventures 
of a Brownie 


As Told to My Child. 


By DINAH M. MULOCH, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


Charmingly illustrated with new half-tone engravings. 
The most beautiful edition of this popular work. Price, 50 cents. 


Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard 
Or, Stories about Tea, 
Coffee, Sugar, Rice, etc. 


By Mary and ELIzaBeTH KIrBy. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Adopted by the Illinois Reading Circle. 





4th Grade. 


Little Nell 


From the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” By CHARLES DICKENs. 
Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

The beautiful story is abridged and separated out of the other 
matter and thus made much more easy for the young reader, who is sure 
to feel the fascination at once, This is a book to delight the heart of 
any imaginative child of nine or ten years. 

— Wisconsin School Fournal 


Paul Dombey 


From “ Dombey and Son.” By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Why not try them? 
You will be astonished at the results. 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents a 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 





FIRST GRADE (Large Type THIRD GRADE THIRD GRADE— Continued 
2 Ksop’s Fables—1 1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 71 Story of Irving 
3 -®sop’s Fables—z2 4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 72 Story of Pocahontas 
It Selections from -Esop—1 g Story of Bryant 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 
12 Selections from sop— : 13 Selections from Grimm—1 95 Stories of Revolution I. 
73 Story of the Buds 14 Selections from Grimm—z2 (Lexington and Concord) 
74 What Annie Saw (.Vature Stories) ” 20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 96 Stories of Revolution II. 
77. Flower Friends I. 21 Stories from Garden and Field II. (British Driven from Boston) 
109 The Butterfly Baby 25 Story of Columbus. 101 Stories of Revolution III. 
110 Plant Babies 26 Story of Israel Putnam (Battle of Long Island) 
143 Babes of the Wood 27. Story of William Penn 120. Liberty Bell 
144 Babes of the Meadow 28 Story of Washington 


29 Story of Franklin 
30 ©Story of Webster 


FOURTH GRADE 
SECOND GRADE 


31 Story of Lincoln A‘ 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 35 Story of Lowell 82 Story of Holmes 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 36 Story of Tennyson 83 Story of La Salle 
75 Roots and Stems 42 Story of Whittier 89 Story of Longfellow 
76 Bird Friends 43 Story of Cooper go De Soto 
78 Flower Friends II. 44 Story of Fulton ; ot Marquette 
79 Flower Friends III. 45 Story of the Pilgrims 98 Story of Boone 
87 Legends of the Springtime I. 46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 99 Pioneers of the West 
185 Robinson Crusoe I. 48 Story of Eli Whitney 100 Fremont and Carson 
186 Robinson Crusoe II. 60 Story of Edison 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
187 Robinson Crusoe _ III. 61 Story of Hawthorne 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland IT. 
188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 62 Story of S. F. B. Morse 105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
189 Children of History I. 63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
190 Children of History TI. 64 Story of James Watt 107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 68 Story of the Norsemen 4108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland Il. 
198 Flower World 69 Puss in Boots 125 Selections from Longfellow 
(Brush Studies for Seat Work) 70 Story of Stevenson 193 Joan of Arc 


Order by number. Send for list of Classics for higher grades. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5° Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


— New Brunswick, N.J., has decided to abo)- 
ish the vertical hand writing in the public 
schools after a two years’ experiment. 


—At Salt Lake, Utah, the school teachers 
uave, this summer, the privilege of holding 
schools in the public school buildings. They 
have to deposit ten per cent of the value of 
materials used and may not charge more than 
75 cents a we: k for pupils. 


— Recent inquiries among circulating libra- 
riesin England show that Dickeng continues 
in as great demand as ever. Thackeray’s 
fame, it is said, is extended more broadly 
among the literary classes, but Dickens re- 
tains the heart of the general public. The 
writera ofthe day come and go, but year in 
and year out Dickens is the stand-by. 


—The Minneapolis board of education has 
adopted a new plan for securing money to 
decorate the school-room. Heretofore the use 
of the assembly hall» has been given free to 
the graduating classes for their annual enter- 
tainments. The proceedscf these entertain- 
ments have run up into several hundred 
dollars in many cases. By the new rule the 
use of the assembly halls is to be given here- 
after only on condition that ten per cent 
of the proceeds shall go to form a fund for the 
decoration of the school-rooms. 


—A new system of weights and measures 
has been devised for English-speaking people 
by A. L. Hyde, a civil eng neer. Itis a decimal 
system, with an inch co the basis. He calls it 
the indikil system. .The inch becomes the in, 
ten inches are an id, 100 inches an ik, and 1,000 
s.cu@8 an il. In surface measurement the 
square inch is a squid, and the squik and squil 
are used to represent larger areas. To repre- 
sent terms of capacity he used the terms 
cubin, cubid, and cubil. The terms for weight 
are an,ad,ak,andal. Ananisthe weight of 
l cubic inch of water, the ad is the weight of 
10 cubic inches, and so on. 


—A law has gone into effect regulating the 
entrance of foreign students into Japanese 
schools. Such students must have recommen- 
dations from their respective Ministers or 
Consuls. They are exempted from the regula 
tions which apply to native students, and pay 
no entrance fee or tuition fees. 


— Superintendent Nightingale of Chicago 
High School, an educator of large experience, 
is radically opposed to examinations and 
gradings. His views on this subject he re 
cently stated as follows: 

“I dislike per cents. I despise examinations 
—why should a person who has no talent for 
drawing and no skill in vocal music and yet is 
profoundly gifted in geography and history be 
forbidden to teach? As to pupils some should 
take many subjects, some few; some can pro- 
gress rapidly, others only slowly; some should 
remain at school all day; some only apart. I 
wou'd abolish and send into the limbo of 
eternal oblivion all rigid grading and classi- 
fying. There should be no wall of parti- 
tion between the eighth and ninth grades (high 
school); no rigid examination at the end of 
the one and no f.eezing out process at the 
beginning of the other ~ 


—The general rule oi sities that whenever a 
school teacher marries her position thereby 
becomes vacant has just been reversed in San 
Francisco. The new school charter mentions 
only “insubordination, immoral or unprofes- 
sional conduct or evident unfitness for teach- 
ing” as grounds of dismissal. Hence when 
one of the teachers married and was conse- 
quently dismissed she appealed from the 
decision, and the appeal was sustained, the 
law officer of the city taking the ground that 
since insubordination was ‘ disobedience of 
the lawful authority,” and there being no item 
in the charter forbidding the marriage of 
teachers, there could. be no disobedience or 
insubordination shown by those doing so. 





BROWN’S 


-; FAMOUS: 
PICTURES 


Authors and Their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 


SIZE 5 1-2x8 
1700 SUJECTS 


225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Our Pictures are superior to any others. 
this. 
logue, illustrated with thirty ( 30) pictures. 


G. PP. BROWN & CoO., 


ONE CENT EACH 


120 for $1.00. 


175 MADONNAS. 


A comparison will prove 
Send 4 cents in stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 





“= BEVERLY, MASS. 





BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel, 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 


price of the book.” 


“ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 


Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price 50 cents; posfage 5 cents.. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 





WATER 
COLORS 


29 Gents 


25 cents or a set of & for $1.00, size 8 x 10, 50 cents, size 10x 14, $ .00. 


These are original sketches 
done in an artistic manner, suit- 
able for framing or study use in 
art work. 

The subjects are marines, 
Jandscape, and flowers. I will 
send you a sample, size 6 x 8, for 
Remember 


these are not chromos, lithographs or colored prints of any kind, but original, handworked sketches 


by a good water color artist. 


For a gift or a bright bit of color in the school room you cau get nothing better for the money 


A sample will not disappoint you. 


ROBERT 


SMITH, 
58 Boylston Street, Jamaica Plain, Mase 





‘Stop Lookin’ fer Trouble an’ Happiness li Look fer You,” says 


EBEN HOLDEN 


Everybody Stops Looking for Trouble who reads “Eben Ho.den,” the story of the simple, 
kindly, great-hearted man whose name is the title of the most successful book of the season. 


i12mo. 


Red Cloth, Gilt Top. 


$1.50 


Now in its 30th Thousand 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS says: 

“J have read Eben Holden with a great joy 
in its truth and freshness. You have got into 
your book a kind of life not in literature be- 
fore, and you have got it there simply and 
frankly. ltis‘as pure as water and as good 
as bread!” 





MARY E. WILKINS says: 

“Jt seems to me a most remarkable produc- 
tion, way and way ahead of ‘David Harum’ 
which is not to be mentioned in comparison 
with it. Eben Holden is simply adorable. J 
have not read a book in manya day by an 
American author which has s9 pleased me.” 





CHINA’S OPEN DOOR 


A SKETCH OF CHINESE LIFE AND HISTORY 
By ROUNSEVELLE WILDMAN, M.A., Consul General of the U. S. at Hong Kong. 
With an Introduction by Hon. CHARLES DeENBy, former U. S. Minister to China. 


12mo. Illus. 


Gilt Top. 


$1.50 


“The volume is beyond doubt one of the most important yet printed concerning China,” 


— The North American, Philadelphia. 


“Gives a comprehensive, and an honest and healthful glance at the whole history of 


China.” — Boston Transcript. 





The Story of the Nineteenth Century 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 
8vo. Ilus. $1.50 

The complete, detailed, absorling and dra- 
matic story of the wonderful century just 
closing. A history that reads like a romance. 

“4 mod:l of what a popular history should 
be.”” — The Outlook. 





CONCERNING CATS; 
MY OWN AND SOME OTHERS 
ty HELEN M. WINSLOW, Ed of the Clad Woman 
8vo 32 full page Illus. Gilt Top. $1.50 
Cat lovers have long wanted just such a book. 
It has 32 full page cat illustrations, cat stories, 
cat remedies, famous cats, cats of famous peo- 
ple, cat lore, everything pertaining to cats. 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES, 


SEND FOR PORTRAIT CATALOGUE 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 











By ANNA CHASE Davis. i STORIES 
OF THE 
Large type edition. Illustrated. UNITED STATES 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; FOR 
Cloth, 40 cents. YOUNGEST READERS 


The supply of supplementary reading Of 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing “0 the children interesting 
matter. 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 





























Stories of the Red Children. 


By DorotHy Brooks. Large type. _ Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural ane fitting that the boys and girls of America should 


. be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 


of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in story-telling has never shown better than 
in this little book. The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus— Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 





Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Alcott. 

Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 
men. These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 





THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 








Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 






ws 
“STORIES Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
- : GREAT 
-" NVENTORS 


 E MACOMBER’ 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 


Morse — Edison — with graphic 
IE pUcaTIONAL 


PusyusHing ©. stories of their wonderful discov- 























eries and inventions. 





Stories of 
American 








Pioneers. 
Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 




















— Fremont — Kit Carson. 











} Stories of 
STORIES Colonial Children 
COLONIAL Price, Boards, 40 cents; 
CHILDREN 





Cloth, 60 cents. 


, Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/a’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the children at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 
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BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 


PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x86 INCHES, 


Price only 5 cents each 


25 for one dollar. 





In ordering, indicate what designs yea want by simply 


— the number found opposite eac 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


1. 

2. Dog 

3. Mouse 

4. Rat 

5. Greyhound 

6. Stag 

7. Doe and Fawn 
orse 

9. Trotting Horse 

10. Running Horse 

11, Sheep 

12. Cow 

13. Cow and Calf 

14. Pig 

15. Goat 

16. Rooster 

17. Hen and Chicks 

18. Chicks, large 

19. Goose 

20. Duck 

21. Swan 

22. Turkey 

23. Stork 

24. Eagle 

25. Hawk 

26. Owl 


48. Grasshopper 
> —— 
Spider and Web 
Hi onkey 
~ Lobster 
> Trout 
tarfish 
100. oo 's head 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 


28 Tulips 

29. Wild Rose 
30. Pansies 
31. Fuschia 
32. Nec Lilies 
83. Pin 

34 CallacLily 
35. Sunflower 
36 Daisies 
64. Tomatoes 


135. Flax 

136 Cotton Plant 

- Nasturtiums 

. Cherries 

. Trumpet Creeper 
. Common Flax. 

. Acorns 

- Clematis 

» Narcissus 

- Sumach 

. Wild Geraniums 
. Sweet Pea 

- Geradia 

- Swamp Azalea 

. Columbine 

. Evening Primrose 
. Pitcher Plant 
241. May Flower 

242. Salvia 

- St. John’swort 

. Spiderwort 


dabei saisbigaas 


anes 


. Lady’s Slipper 


101. Giraffe 

102. Kangaroo 

1:3. Crocodile 

104. Dog, St. Bernard 
105. Dog, Newfoundland 
106. Three Little Kittens 
109. Lamb 

114. Donkey 

115, Opossum and Young 
123. Buffalo 

= a Bear 

125. tamus 

126. Ostricl 

127. Snow Bird 

128. Blue Heron 

129. Cuckoo 


br 

131. Night Hawk 
132. Blue Jay 
133. Robin 
134. Plover 
161, Whale 
162. Seal 
163. Rhinoceros 
164 Dog’s Head 
165. Reindeer 
166. Parrot 
167. Humming Bird 
168. Baltimore Oriole 
189. Pigs 
200. Cat and Dog 
204. Long-Eared Bat 
210. Beaver 
211. Frog 
212. Dragon Fly 

Ww 


. Wasp 
214. House Fly 

. Beetle 
216. Large Spider 
217. Crab 
. Turtle 


B. Sea Anemones 
C. Flock of Birds 





J. Ourang-Outang 


ETC. 


264. Camelia 
137, Sugar Cane 
138. Tea Plant 
139. Coffee Plant 
155. Rice Plant and Birds 
156. Tobacco — 
Me Monae 
ornin ory 
Gold iden ‘Red 

a8. Mayflower 
A. Easter Lilies. 
D. Hollyhocks 

eo 

&: ppple Blossoms 

ne Cones 
Iris 
Ht. Thistle 
243. Forget-me-not 

Dwarf Cornel 
. Buttercu 





247. Pimpernel 

248. Nightshade 

249. Arrow Head 

250. Pink 

251. Harebell 

. Meadow Lily 
Dutchman’s Pipe 
Spiced Wintergreen 
Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 

7. Butternut 
Jessamine 
Passion Flower 

. Wood Sorrel 





TREES. 


37. Holly 183. iy Leaves 
| 63. Melons 275. 
65. Oranges 276. Mag Olia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68. Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 2380. Papaw 
| 116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 


170. Banana Tree 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous, 
Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endo; 
ns according to Stems and 

Chart C. Shapes and margins of leaves 
Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower M 

Chart E. Soaeees Cinnamon, Clove, (ek ento. 

Chart F. moti Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Chart G. kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 


ns and Exo- 
eins. 


CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 





130. Partridge, Mother and 
ood 
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Moss-grown Ideals 


“That teacher has a clear, well-defined purpose 
that she will cling to this whole year. She knows 
precisely what she wants to do and she will go straight 
ahead and do it, to the very end. Talk about ideals! 
She has an ideal that is as distinct to her as a human 
figure going before her, and she will follow it to the 
last hour of school, or to the bitter end.”’ 

A principal was speaking to his friend and con- 
fidant, but his tone was not enthusiastic. It was a 
hopeless tone. 

“But isn’t that a good thing? Isn't that what 
educators are always talking about?” asked his friend. 
‘‘Isn’t it advocated in every educational journal and 
at every educational meeting? ”’ 

“Yes, certainly; but there are ideals and ideals. 
Better not have any if they are so old, settled, and un- 
adaptable as to be moss-covered. If our ideals do 
not grow with our needs, why, they are clogs and 
pull-backs every time. That is the trouble with this 
teacher. She had an ideal once —it was made up 
at some normal school — and she clings to it to-day 
with a blind desperation. If she should lose her 
‘notes,’ her ‘ outlines,’ her ‘examples,’ and her ‘ lesson 
plan,’ she would go to pieces. Normal schools are 
good things; I believe in them, but they should be 
mighty careful how they send out a lot of teachers of 
different temperaments with the same set of plans and 
outlines. As well tell different teachers how to dress 
or what to eat as to lay out the details of teaching or 
managing a school. It never seems to occur to these 
normal folks that what might be admirable for them to 
do with their children on the spot, would be a great 
mistake with another set of children in another school. 
And the students, the ‘ observers, copy exactly what 
they see there and perpetuate it for all time, unless 
they have an unusual amount of pliability and com- 
mon sense. It was almost a fatal thing for this teacher 
of mine to leave a normal school with a wooden ideal 
made up of what she had seen and heard there, and 
there only. She has never grown an inch in the seven 
years I have had her, as I can see.” 

‘‘What does she say when you talk with her?” 

“She listens respectfully and would like to do 
whatever I ask her to, but she doesn’t grasp what I 
am after. I declare it is pitiable to see her in our 
teachers’ meetings. They ‘confuse her,’ as she says 
of educational journals. To throw out a suggestion to 
her is to plunge her into strange woods. She doesn’t 
know the way out. After one of our meetings, when 
the theme was ‘ Observation,’ she came to me in real 
distress and said, ‘ Mr. James, if you will give me a list 
of things for the children to observe, I shall be very 
glad to teach them.’ Now what is a man going to 
say to such a request as that?” 

‘‘Do you mean that she honestly said that?’ 
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‘‘ Indeed, I do.” 

‘Well, she must be a hard case to grasp the mean- 
ing of nature study.” r 

‘Nature study! Why, she hasn't the glimmer of 
an idea of what I want done in nature study, and we 
have been at work on it now for nearly eight years. 
The whole thing is a ‘thorn in her flesh.’ When we 
had the plant work in the old-fashioned way, she had 
no trouble. She drilled on ‘stamens’ and ‘ pistils’ 
and ‘corollas’ and ‘ margins,’ till her children knew 
them like their a, 4, c’s. They rattled them off like 
the multiplication table. But they never once thought 
of the color or the fragrance or the beauty of the 
flower they were examining. They didn’t have to, you 
know. Ah! those were palmy days for my teacher 
with the petrified ideal.”’ 

‘But couldn't you send her away to visit other 
schools and see other teachers work? Wouldn't that 
open her eyes?” 

‘‘We have in this building a young girl who takes 
up nature study precisely as the humming-bird goes to 
the flower — for the nectar there is in it. I asked 
this puzzled teacher to go in and watch her conduct a 
few lessons. She went. I asked her to come to me 
after school and talk it over. This was the very first 
thing she said: ‘I don’t see how Miss Stone can teach 
with the children out of order and dropping their 
material on the floor.’ There! it was ‘ material ’ they 
were handling. See? It was all too subtle for her. 
She has no imagination, no love of nature, no eyes to 
sce.” 

‘What is she going to do with this month of 
October?” 

‘‘ Ah! that’s just what led me to think about her 
now. I dread the month of October in that 
room. It is to her but the second month of school, 
the month after September, and the month before 
November. The /ee/ing in this month that makes us 
old fellows long to be boys again and ‘ go nutting ’ for 
the very joy of the fields and the woods — that some- 
thing in the air that mellows us and makes us better 
men —why, I want my whole school to feel this glory 
of October just as long as it lasts; it is about as near 
heaven as we ever get on this earth. And it is be- 
cause I know the children in that room are going to 
miss this thing in their October work that set me to 
thinking and talking to you about it.” 

‘Well, sentiment hasn’t all died out of you if 
you are a school-master.” 

‘Sentiment! If you call a recognition of God's 
beauty in this world ‘sentiment,’ why, then, I’m glad 
to say it hasn’t died out. I believe it should get 
dyed into us every year more and more. If we don’t 
get closer to nature every year, then nature study is a 
farce, and we'd better give it up and go back to our 
three R’s and be content. But I’d give up educa- 
tional work and go into business if I had to worry 
over every one of my teachers as I do over this one 
who does her work precisely as a carpenter would 
make a box. I'd be willing to try and educate her 
out of her rule and measure ideal, but she doesn’t 
know anything I am talking about. For instance, 


after we had agreed on a few leaf lessons, at the close . 


of a teachers’ meeting last October, just to start the 
month’s work in nature study, I went to her room — 
a second primary, remember—and there the little 
tots were laying their leaves in piles, with'a precision 
to make your heart ache. On the board were several 
lists of the different leaves, according to their names, 
colors and sizes. And the children’s faces looked as 
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if they were adding figures. I shut the door and 
went out and never said a word.” 

‘Do the children like her? ”’ 

‘Well, they do not dislike her particularly. They 
are restless at first, but they soon settle down to it, 
and begin to grow just like her, as near as they can. 
They make tables by the hour. They rule margins to 
a hair's breadth. They make long lists of words, and 
they even count the words in their reading lessons! 
The fun, the alertness, the expectant look that belongs 
to children —these go out of their faces. School 
becomes a routine and they walk through it like 
machines. Well, it is only one year for them, that’s 
one comfort. They will bound back into real children 
again, with the pressure off.” 

‘‘ Any use to talk to a school board about such a 
teacher? ”’ 

‘Not a particle. The majority of them wouldn't 
know any more what I was talking about than she 
does. Doesn't she teach’a good school? I cannot 
say she does not. Isn’t she devoted to her work? 
Very. Isn’t she just and reasonable with the children ? 
Yes, from her standpoint. Isn’t she loyal to the 
school and to my requests? Entirely so. Doesn't 
she ‘ make the grade’ and have her children ready for 
promotion? Yes, if the heavens fall. What, then, is 
the matter? The trouble, the deficiency, cannot be 
labelled. It inheres in the temperament, in the 
‘make-up’ of the woman. She is in the wrong place 
in life. She would have made a perfect accountant, 
and she would have taught geometry to the line. 
How her soul would have revelled in axioms! ”’ 

“ Ever talk to her about a change of grades? ” 

‘Yes, once, but she was frightened. Why, she 
had never learned how; and she had learned to teach 
a primary school, or thought she had. She had the 
tools for this trade, you see, but she hadn’t for any 
other, so here she must stay. Her ideals are here — 
in primary work — fossilized to be sure, but she has 
no other.” 

‘These are some of the hardest things a principal 
has to bear. I had very much such a teacher once, 
but, fortunately for me if not for him, she married.” 

‘Well, I don’t see any encouraging prospect for 
my release by that means; and yet, for a certain type 
of a man this teacher would make an excellent wife. 
She has admirable traits of character, but she ought 
not to teach school. I want to be entirely just to her; 
but, you see, I had a boy in that room a year, and I 
know what it did to him. I have a little girl coming 
along, but she will never go to that teacher. My 
little Jessie shall never be robbed of the birthright of 
her childhood. I will teach her at home first. I care 
a great deal more about the spirit of my children’s 
education than the letter. Never were truer words 
than ‘ The letter killeth, but the spirit maketh alive.’”’ 


October 


The harvest’s done and the field’s are bare, 
The scent of autumn is in the air, 

The organ tones of the wind-swept trees 
Rise and fall. Afar one sees 

The purple mist on the hills enthroned, 

The fields are brown and the fields are green 
With the myriad hues of the wood between, 
Whose branches toss in fantastic glee 

To beckon and call away to me. 
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Talks on Art II 
Why We Have No National Taste 


Mrs. Henry C. BurBank, St. Paul, Minn. 


O a great critic it was once remarked, that after all, 
difference of opinion regarding what was or was not 
to be admired in art, was simply a matter of taste ; to 
which he quietly replied, “Yes, of good or of bad 

taste.” 

How then are we to know whether our taste is good or 
bad ; whether our eyes, which must be our only guide in the 
matter, have been rightly or wrongly trained, and our re- 
sulting judgment correct or otherwise? And, if otherwise 
how are we to improve the defect; how learn to discrimi- 
nate so that in the end we may come to prefer those things 
really and truly, which at first sight we may have been in- 
clined to reject as perhaps positively ugly? 

It is a truth of history that countries are subject to mala- 
dies of taste which become epidemic and last through whole 
centuries, during which the eye and the taste of a people 
adjust themselves to a false ideal and a vitiated standard of 
beauty ; centuries during which Bottom’s ears are accepted 
and his shape admired with a cheerful spontaneity and 
unanimity of opinion which drives the critic to go drown. 

Now men should not be content to live with a low or a 
wrong estimate of beauty any more than of morals, even 
though the results be not so immediately disastrous. For if 
the real use of life be the aim at ultimate perfection of be- 
ing then it becomes our duty to bring every faculty into that 
state of cultivation in which it shall be able to form the 
truest conclusions concerning all those things which belong 
to the sphere of its activities. And if to know and to love 
the beautiful be a real need of man’s nature, then he should 
be as anxious to be right in regard to that as to be right in 
regard to the multiplication table. 

The creed of Art for Art’s sake is an empty and mean- 
ingless phrase. ‘There can be no such thing. All art is and 
must be, representative of some phase of human ‘life and 
thought, the expression of an epoch, the shadow of a human 
soul. Art was born in and for the service of religion, and 
whenever it becomes entirely divorced from that it loses its 
birthright. It had its source in all countries in intense love 
and profound conviction. It was rooted in that strongest, 
most powerful of all the springs of human action, the hope 
of reward and fear of punishment, and in its beginnings was 
as natural and spontaneous as the burst of a geyser out of 
the heart of the earth towards the clear light of heaven. 

The art of all such periods, those periods of love and be- 
lief, of aspiration and yearning, are among the most precious 
things men have ever bequeathed to men. 

But the law of evolution is the same in art as in all other 
forms of human progress, and goes with equal step with 
man’s sociological and political development. 

There is first, the simple and grave type, the effort to 
realize the Idea, to set before the eyes of men in concrete 
terms those highest truths concerning life and conduct of 
which the age has been able to conceive, and concerning it- 
self but little with the external beauty of its expression, but 
only with the truth. 

Then follows the desire to make truth beautiful, for high- 
est truths in forms of highest beauty, and we have then per- 
fection—perfection of line and perfection of color, engaged 
in the work of portraying God to man, of depicting men 
who are most like gods, and with these art reaches its 
climacteric. Then 


“ What’s come to perfection perishes.” 


Then follows the inevitable decline. 

And the first step towards decline is in the direction of 
over-refinement of motives, over-lusciousness of curves, the 
desire to render beauty for its own sake, to make it seductive. 
We have no longer the great austere gods, or the aspiring, 
striving life of man, but instead the pleasures of earth only, 
the lilies and languors of luxury, with all the backbone of 
the olden time softened into bow-knots, all its stern gravity 
dissolved into garlands. 
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That period leads inevitably to the next and last, to the 
period of pure materialism, of sensualism, marked by exag- 
geration and violence of motives, contortion and distortion 
of lines, lavishness of ornament, and a decided decline in 
the color power. 

Everywhere splendor and pomp for the mere love of dis- 
play, and an overloading of accessories for the mere sake otf 
their cost. Instead of the nude the naked, and Venus 
Pandemos instead of the Madonna, and so an end to the 
up-springing geyser in the mud and debris of its forsaken 
bed. 

The revival of art began in Germany and Italy with the 
beginning of the eleventh century, and culminated in the 
sixteenth, in the time of Leonardo, Ranhael and Michael 
Angelo, but by the end of that same century, also, the de- 
cline had set in, and by the end of the seventeenth, all art 
lay dead under the withering influence of the French adapt- 
ation of the Italian Greco-Roman Renaissance, and it is 
from the pernicious influence of classic France that the 
world is now struggling, though, as yet, in a weak, ineffectual 
sort of way, to set itself free. It has begun to feel that 
something is amiss with its esthetic sense, but does not 
quite know what, or to what degree. It has begun to realize 
the need of a true and real form of art by which it may ex- 
press its own real and true self, and is groping blindly in all 
directions after beauty save only in the one right one which 
is to know and love her. 

Curiously enough, the effort to establish Painting on her 
ancient throne of simplicity and sincerity comes from that 
same land of France, from the Barbizon-Fontainebleau 
school, led by that great, splendid genius, Jean Francois 
Millet. He knew where to find the outcast and the 
wanderer. The old instinct led him to the old haunts; not 
to the Academy or to the Beaux Arts, but to the woods, the 
fields, the mountain-springs and the simple peasant people, 
the things that all his life through he had known and lived 
and loved. 

And if we, in this country, may ever hope for an original 
art it will have to come from those very same sources. But 
when we have levelled all our hills and cut down or burned 
up all our forests, carried railroads up all our mountain- 
sides and opened saloons and oyster-cans on all their tops, 
dumped broken bottles and battered tins into every choice 
ravine and advertised our wares on every inch of exposed 
granite; when men do everything by machinery except to 
breathe, and every woman is gowned out of the Delineator, 
by the aid of a Butterick pattern, where, then, shall art find 
the breath of its nostrils? How is it possible it shall not 
stifle and die or be still-born? How is a love for the beau- 
tiful, or a knowledge of its forms to be engendered, or upon 
what is taste to feed? . 

It is argued on all sides that art is to conform itself to 
existing conditions, to find the soul of the beautiful in the 
useful, the comfortable, and convenient; that the soul of 
man does not change and “the poetry of earth is never 
dead ’’— though, as a friend of mine once remarked, “ it 
does get very sick sometimes.” 

Therefore, the artist is to paint or carve the spirit which 
lurks in modern machinery, and present on canvas the pas- 
sion which is latent in the locomotive and sewing machine. 

Now, it is perfectly true that art, if it is to live at all, must 
take its life from the life about it, must clothe itself in the 
familiar every-day forms it sees around it on all sides. But 
unlike poetry which is able to deal with the essences of 
things, the shaping arts can be made visible only by shapes, 
and if these be contrary to every law and rule of beauty, 
shapes made up, of neeessity, after strictest geometrical 
patterns and according to the nicest mathematical measure- 
ments, and as such repellent to the eye and displeasing to 
the esthetic sense, then it is useless to talk of their inherent 
power and grandeur, their obedience to Jaw, or their service 
to the race. 

The only thing so far as I can see, while we are waiting 
for future developments and conditions, is to fall back upon 
those things which were done when beauty ruled the world 
and art was its prime expression, and try to preserve its still 
existent monuments from the hands of the modern vandal, 
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and in the meantime try to learn that the highest beauty is 
one with the true and the good, and that mere prettiness is 
not its synonym ; that gorgeousness is not necessarily one 
with elegance nor finicalness with refinement; that a thing 
may be fashionable without having the least hint of style, 
and costly without the shadow of either beauty or grace ; 
that while it is easy to see the merits of regular features and 
a correct form, it is necessary to go much deeper in arder 
to be able to discover the beauty which is born of soul, of 
character, of discipline and high-heartedness, or the charm 
which belongs to honesty, sincerity and singleness of pur- 
pose and that these are not always to be found in the aca- 
demic models nor expressed in terms of the usual academic 
formulas. 

Above all let us try to get back—or go forward — toa 
knowledge and love of simplicity, toa knowledge and love 
of nature, so that we may come to see in wood and hill and 
stream something more than a chance to coin them into 
gold, for when we have exchanged all these for Midas gold, 
not all our Midas gold can buy them back again. 

Let us encourage all schools for manual training, and all 
work which is the product of men’s heads and hands, pre- 
ferring always the rudest hand-made thing — if only it be 
done with enthusiasm and a real enjoyment — to the most 
finished output of a Grand Rapids factory. 

The most encouraging picture of our own time is that of 
the Dayton manufacturer, whose name I cannot now recall, 
who has employed a part of his wealth in making his manu- 
factory a House Beautiful, and the houses of his workmen 
bowers of bloom with gardens and shrubs and vines under 
the direction of a skilled landscape gardener, and with the 
single desire of making his people happy, while over the 
door of the work-room stands the legend, “ It pays’’ — but 
I have not yet heard of any imitators. 

If ever we are to have a national art, or an art of any 
kind, it must come to us by just such ways as these; by 
such love and desire and passionate hunger for beauty as 
shall count dollars but as dust in the balance, so that a 
mountain shall be as sacred as a church, and a water-fall 
more precious than many mills. 

It is supposed to be written in the book of Fate that to 
the Anglo-Saxon shall belong the earth. Then most unhappy 
earth! for the Anglo-Saxon is of all peoples the least mind- 
ful of the Graces, the least moved by art. 

As Lowell once said of us, ‘‘ We pry into the counsels of 
the great powers of nature, we keep our ears at the key-hole, 
and know everything that is going to happen. There is no 
longer any sacred inaccessibility, no longer any enchanting 
unexpectedness, and life turns to prose the moment there is 
nothing unattainable. It needs no more a voice out of the 
unknéwn proclaiming ‘Great Pan is dead!’ We have 
found his tomb-stone, deciphered the arrow-headed inscrip- 
tion upon it, know his age tu a day, and that he died deeply 
regretted.” 

“ Art met Duty, and Duty said, ‘ Three things have just been sold; 

One for glory, and one for fame, and one for glittering gold. 

You were not there, and I was not there, yet the deeds they did rank 

high. 

Glory ae Fame and Gold it seems, are better than You and I.’ 

Said Art,‘ Why not? You're a ghostly thing, and I myself am the 

same, 


We’re not worth much to the popular touch, with gold and glory and 
fame.’” 





The Nature Study Movement 


Looking backward over the nature study movement and 
its attendant literature reminds one of a freshet. When the 
mountain snows melt and the humid atmosphere of spring 
drops its moisture, we see the river foaming, roaring, and 
rushing over every obst.cle in its course, bearing upon its 
muddy tide the debris of its widening banks. It washes 
awav the old familiar landmarks, and often leaves its time- 
worn bed to find a shorter and better route to its ultimate 
destination. So with nature study: twenty-five years ago 
it was not named in any curriculum, yet there were many 
little rills issuing from the old rockbound sides of Mount 
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Pedagogy which have since united in one mighty stream 
that has swept through the land like a booming river. It 
has been constantly agitated by opposing elements, and 
bears on its turbid bosom innumerable devices, methods, 
helps, suggestions, nature courses, myths, legends, personi- 
fications, chips of science, flowers of sentiment, uprooted 
trees of knowledge, and all the attendant drift from a wide 
and prolific shore. The present indications, however, are 
that it will deposit these accumulations in one immense 
delta, clear itself and flow on in the coming years, a placid 
and crystal stream. 

It may take a long time to lose its muddy tinge, but 
some day, when we do not call heathen myths and Indian 
legends nature study; some day when we do not try to 
teach what we do not know; some day when teachers and 
parents cease bemoaning the additional work; some day 
when we can talk to the six-year-olds about plain wind, 
without saying “ Mr. Wind,” or about a buttercup without 
calling it “Little Miss Buttercup;” some day when we 
learn that a child prefers plain truth about the many things 
which are strange to him, rather than some mystic fancy ; 
some day when we all agree that it is essential to the child’s 
welfare and happiness that he look upon the world around 
him with intelligent eyes, that he understand the laws which 
govern that world and that he recognize the great Lawgiver 
over all; some day the stream will flow clear. 

— Caroline H. Parker in Ohio Ed. Monthly 








“Take Beauty in as We go Along” 


What shall we do when the autumn weather 
And the autumn duties come together ; 
When the golden days are fair and sweet, 
When the bright leaves rustle under our feet, 
And the air is a sparkling wine; 
Yet cares pile thick and the hours crowd fast, 
And things to be done go hurrying past, 
In an urgent, beckoning line? . 


We must keep our hearts and our souls awake 
To beautiful things for duty’s sake; 

With vision keen and with courage strong, 
Take beauty in as we go along.— Sel. 





Special Days. I 
Discovery Day. Oct. 12 


BERTHA E. Busn, Garner, Iowa 


(This story will lose half its worth if read to the children. Let it be 

told in the happiest manner.— THE EDITOR.) 
T is a golden day in October, when the sky seems bluer 
t than ever it could have been in the world before and 
the children walk to school between walls of sunshine 
and under golden arches made by the yellow trees. 
Under their feet is the shining carpet of autumn leaves. 
The air exhilarates like wine and sets the blood dancing. 
In the midst of all this glory, some child looks up into the 
blue and sees the flag floating from the topmost peak of the 
schoolhouse. 

Then the childish hearts thrill and the primary pupils feel 
the glow of that national patriotism which is the safeguard 
of our country and our flag. Eagerly they hasten into the 
schoolhouse to hear the story of Discovery Day. 

Now is the teacher’s hour to mould character and it is 
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moulded in inverse ratio to the difficulty of her task. If 
she has pupils of the second, third or fourth reader grade, 
she may read the story aloud and be listened to with eager 
interest, but the impression formed slips into other impres- 
sions and makes an effect, indeed, but not so great as the 
one produced, with toil, by the first grade teacher. Let 
not that hard-working mortal dream that so easy a task as 
reading aloud awaits her. With chalk in hand and every 
sense alert, she must tell the story and black- 
board illustrations must be supplemented by 
all sorts of finger play and gestures for the 
children to imitate, if she would keep the 
attention of the beginners. 

As to the pictures, they may be many or 
few according to the artistic ability and time 
of the teacher. One advantage of having 
them is that they stay on the blackboard, 
recalling the story to the childish mind over 
and over again. 

They are best drawn on the board first 

with a slate pencil or the pointed end of a 
; ’ rubber eraser, and the outlines, invisible to 
Statue of Young the children, traced over with chalk by the 

Columbus = teacher as she talks, so that the little sketch 
really grows before the children’s eyes. A few light touches 
of colored crayon, as a dash of orange and red above the 
fire-pan in the open entrance to the tepee, will produce an 
effect really beautiful, for there is no canvas like the school 
blackboard for telling effects, easily made. Here are the 
outlines of 





The Story 


Four hundred years ago, there was no schoolhouse here 
nor even a house as far as the eye could see. 

Only the Indians lived here and they did not know how 
to build houses. They lived in tepees, a little like tents, 





An Indian tepee 


made from poles stuck into the earth and fastened together 
at the top. Around these poles they wrapped skins of 
animals, for they did not know how to make cloth. It must 
have been very pretty here in summer with the green grass 
blowing in the wind and the Indians walking over it in 
moccasins that made no noise: but think how cold it would 
be in winter, huddled in their little dark tepees ! 

Our ancestors, then, lived away across the ocean and if 
any one had told them that their great, great, great, great 
grandchildren would be going to school on this side of the 
world they would not have believed it. 

For they did not know that there was any world on this 
side. They thought that the world we live on was flat and 
that if people sailed far out into the ocean, they would 
tumble right over the edge. 

There was only one boy among them all who believed 
that the world was round, with land on this side of it. His 
name was Christopher Columbus. 

He went to school and studied hard, and the more he 
studied the more it seemed to him that there must be land 
on the other side of the ocean. He wanted to sail away 
and find it, but he had no ships and no money to buy any. 
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The only way he could do was to get some king or queen to 
help him. 

So he took his little boy by the hand and started out, 
going from one court to another to ask help. But the kings 
would not listen to him. Nobody believed in him and 
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The Santa Maria 


everybody laughed at him. He grew so poor that he did 
not have enough to eat and people called him “the man 
with the cloak full of holes.” 

For eighteen long years he wandered from one country to 
another trying to find help. Any one else would have been 
discouraged but Columbus would not give up. 

At last a good queen named Isabella did believe in him 
and gave him three little ships. They would hardly be big 
enough to sail down a river now, but they were the best she 
could get in those days. One of them was covered over to 
keep out the rain but the other two were open boats with 
only little rooms in the two ends for the men to sleep in. It 
was a wonderful thing for Columbus and his sailors to go 
across the great ocean in those little ships. Our own best 
sailors could hardly do it in these days. It is not strange 





Columbus’ ship 


that his men grew discouraged and Columbus had to be as 
brave as brave could be to keep their courage up. 

They believed that they were sailing to a place where 
there were horrible monsters waiting to catch and devour 
them. When they had sailed many long weeks and seemed 
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to be no nearer land, they decided that they would rebel and 
refuse to go. 

‘They meant to throw Columbus overboard into the ocean 
and take the ships and sail home. But Cclumbus found it 
out and talked to them so bravely that they were ashamed 
and said they would go wherever he went. 

One dark night, Columbus walked up and down the deck 
of his little ship, thinking of all the dangers they had passed 
through and wondering if, after all, he might not be wrong 
and his ships sailing on to destruction. 

Then he saw a star so low and bright that he “looked at it 
again and again. What star could it be? He did not know 
of such a one in his chart. And it was sored. Could it 
be, oh, could it be a light? Were they coming to land at 
last ? 

Yes, they really were. When the dawn came they could 
see before them a lovely land covered with trees and flowers. 
How glad the sailors were! ‘They forgot their fears, forgot 
their loneliness, forgot how they had mutinied. 

How they hurried to get out of their little boats and go to 
shore! Columbus stood in the first boat with a great cross 
in his hand. As it touched the shore he leaped out and 
planted the cross in the sand. ‘Then all the ship’s company 
knelt down beside it and offered prayer, while the brown 
Indians, hiding behind the trees, gazed wonderingly at the 
white men who had dropped, they thought, from the sky. 

So that is the way our country was discovered, and the 
reason why we keep Discovery Day and set our flag waving 
over the schoolhouse, is to honor Columbus. 

We are proud of him because he was so brave. We are 
proud to think he discovered our land and we will always try 
to live worthy of our own dear country which we think 
should have been called Columbia, instead of America, in 
honor of Columbus. 


Song for Columbus Day 


(Atr — Chorus of ‘‘ There'll be a Hot Time”) 
A Es A. 


Sing, oh, sing of fourteen ninety-two, 

Of three ships that crossed the ocean blue, 

And of one brave man, with fearless heart and true— 

’Tis Columbia amd the New World we sing — 
Columbia ! 


Sing, oh, sing, let nineteen hundred tell, 
Every voice the ringing chorus swell, 
Of the land he found, — the land we love so well — 
"Tis Columbia and Columbus we sing — 
Columbia ! 


Ring, oh, ring, let all our voices ring, 

To the breeze the Stars and Stripes we fling, 

And it’s hip, hurrah ! three rousing cheers we bring—- 
*Tis Columbus and Columbia we sing. 


We show the child a flower. or leaf and ask him to find 
an imaginary edge all around it. He is stirred by the 
charm of its fragrance and exquisite hue; and yet we ask 
him to draw only its edge with an imaginary black line. 

—Trene Weir 


To teach a child-song well one must be a child-lover and 
a song-lover ; the child to be loved not for what it is, but for 


what it may become ; the song to be loved not alone for the - 


pleasure it gives now, but for the future pleasure one may 

have by merely turning to it. That is the great joy of men- 

tal possessions; we use them but to increase them. 
—The Etude. 
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Leaves 
M. HELEN BECKWITH 
(A reading lesson. Children should hold the leaves in their hands as they read 
about them ) 


“‘ All the glad trees over me 
Clap their little hands in glee.” 


We went to walk yesterday. 

The sky was bright blue and the trees had on their new 
dresses. 

They were so pretty and gay ! 

We brought some leaves home with us. 

We are going to paint them. 

This maple has points and is red and green. 

The oak leaves are very thick. 

They have short stems and are red and brown. 

My leaf grew on an elm tree. 

It is not smooth and has teeth on the edge. It is yellow. 

Mine is a sumac. It is such bright red I like it best 
of all. 

See the leaflets on each side of the long stem. 

The stem fits over a tiny bud. 

How nice and warm it keeps it! 


“ The wind was blowing all night long, 
The wind that blows so loud a song.”’ 


This morning some of the trees are bare. 

The leaves are on the ground. 

It is fun to run over them.. 

Hear the noise they make ! 

What a pretty carpet they make for dear old Mother 
Earth ! 

They will keep the flowers warm till Jack Frost comes. 

He will tuck them all up for a long nap under his soft 
white blanket. 


** Autumn leaves are falling, 
Yellow and brown, 
Blown by the wind, 
Come fluttering down.” 


Suggestions 


Let the children mount some of the brightest leaves on 
drawing paper. (A piece of writing paper should be cov- 
ered with liquid glue on one side and allowed to dry. If 
this is cut into narrow strips and pasted over the stems it 
will hold them nicely to the background.) 

Leaves cut “free hand,” or traced and cut from drawing 
paper make a pretty border when fastened to the top of the 
board. 

In painting, if the paper is washed over with clear water 
and the paint applied rather dry, the coloring will be more 
vivid and clear. 





Scissors’ cutting for October 
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Shall Our Children Hear These 
Things?. 


HE following delights served up for children are 
found in popular publications —“ in good and regu- 
lar standing ’” — most of them in educational journals. 


First, # Chinese story. 
Why we Cannot Gaze at the Sun 


In China the sun and the moon are brother and sister. ‘The moon is 
the elder brother, who looks after his rather silly sister, the sun. 

One day in China—so the legend runs—the sun asked the moon if she 
couldn't go out at night. The moon answered very sternly: “No; you 
are a young lady, and it would be improper for you to go out after dark.” 

Then the sun said: “ But the people keep looking at me when I go 
out in the daytime.” 

So the moon told her to take the golden needles that she wore in her 
hair and stick them into the eyes of people when they stared at her. 
This is the reason why no one can look at the sun without pain. 


So when our children feel the too bright rays of the sun 
in their eyes they are to be reminded by this legend that 
they are being pierced with golden needles taken from the 
hair of the “silly sister’? sun— as a punishment for imperti- 
nent gazing. Which will the children remember longest, 
some silly thing like this, or some beautiful truth about the 
beneficence of the sun? Do we not know how such things 


as these cling to us of maturer years despite our efforts to 
banish them? 


Here is another, a bird story, too long to give in detail 
but here is the substance of it. 


Mother Nature informed her children that William Bobolink was to 
come that evening, and they must prepare for him—* he is so very par- 
ticular.” He first accosted the violet who nearly fainted, and to whom 
he explained that he came sooner than he expected “ because the mem- 
ory of her sweet face compelled him to;” at the same time he gave a sly 
wink at Daisy who had been asking her neighbors to note William’s coat. 

When asked to explain his southern tour, William informed the ador- 
ing maidens that he first tcok the Evergreen Trolley, till he came to 
Reed Swamp Station where he breakfasted at the hotel. Then he took 
the Air Line to Riceville and stopped three months at fashionable hotels. 
But he finally thought of these northern sweethearts and so left the 
southern dears to come back to them. At the close of the evening 
party William yawned and Daisy showed him to his room—a large 
swamp,—with a tall reed candle. . Finally William—now familiarty 
changed to Will—went South again and the sweethearts forgot him. 
But one day Mother Nature called them together, with pink eyelids as 
if she had been weeping, and showed them a box loaded with flowers. 
She informed them that Pustmaster Butterfly had brought her a letter 
saying ‘Our dear William is dead!” He had been shot because he was 
so fat from over-eating that he could not fly. But Brother Robin had 
made a stretcher of leaves, and lifted the deceased into it and had flown 
day and night till he had reached them. Then all Nature donned her 
black robes, and at the close of the evening, a small box drawn by two 
field mice led the way by a ferny path to the woods where William Bob- 
olink was buried under the great oak tree. 


This beautiful story has a moral. 


After the funeral Mother Nature called her children around her and 
said ‘* My dears, this shows what over-indulgence has done: and, O, my 
children, you must take heed and not bring on yourselves such an 
untimely end as Will did by over-eating and dropping your refined 
habits.” 


oes such a piece of puerile nonsense as this story need 
any comment? Is there one thing about it from beginning 
to end that can justify its publication? When the bobolink 
comes to us in the early summer what will the children 
think when they see it? A gay bird-flirt who alternates in 
sweethearts and finally dies from greediness. Elevating, isn’t 
it? A good thing to awaken an increase of interest in 


birds, to bring them down to the prosaic frivolity of second- 
rate humanity ! 


Here is a story to explain the different phases of the 
moon. 


“A conjurer lived in the sky with a beautiful sister. He became 
angry with her and held her face to the fire until one cheek was burned 
black. She ran away and an old man put her inthe Moon. When the 
Moon is new she turns her burnt cheek towards the earth, and when the 
Moon is full she turns it quite away. ‘The wicked brother went with his 
fire to live in the sun. He wants the beautiful sister to come back, and 
so follows her across the sky. He can never overtake her, so he must 
follow her always. 
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The moral of this charming story is not given, but it 
would probably read something in this wise: “My dear 
children, don’t get angry with your sister and burn her 
cheek black, or you may have to follow her all your days 
and never get her back again.” Might not the following 
conversation be the possible or probable application of this 
high-wrought tale? 

It isa beautiful moonlight night. Everything is bathed 
in the mellow radiance of her enchanting rays, One little 
nightgowned cherub looks out of the window and exclaims, 
“QO, see the beautiful new moon!” “ Yes,” wisely an- 
swers the child-companion, “ the woman who got her face 
burned black at the fire is showing her black cheek to us.” 
And they go back to their little white beds to fall asleep 
and dream of beautiful things—of moonlight fancies—of 
burned faces. « 


Next is a scientific story of Two Little Peas. 
to quarrel in a delightful way. 


One little pea asks another little pea to move over in bed—it was get- 
ting crowded for the little pea that was in a hurry to grow. She felt her 
dress burst open and heard it tear. She concluded to put out leaves 
first instead of roots. In vain the conservative pea pleaded that it was 
not the natural way. The impatient pea grew on till it became a vine— 
with but few roots that didn’t go deep into the earth. Finally the rain 
refused to come and the sun was too hot and the semi-rootless vine 
began to chatter in great distress, “ What shall I do? I did not take the 
trouble to send my roots far down into the earth.” And the superficial 
pea withered and dried up, while the patient pea grew and flourished. 


They began 


So peas and other things can grow as they like without 
any regard to Mother Nature. If they wish to begin with 
leaves instead of roots why, they can, but they must pay the 
price for it. What a combination to give to children for 
ethics and nature study! It would be a trifle more con- 
sistent to have an ethical story based on a scientific “ruth. 


“The Walnut Tree Wants to Bear Tulips.” The influen- 
tial kindergartner who wrote this widely-known story has 
something to answer for, in the way of example-setting, 
besides the harm of the story itself. This is the substance 
of it. 


A Walnut tree grew in a back yard with some tulips. A beautiful 
black tulip was brought out one day softer than velvet and more glossy 
than satin. When the Walnut saw this tulip it danced for joy and bent 
its branches low. It dropped a letter-leaf at the tulip’s feet written all 
over with a wonderful language. Then the Walnut said, “I'll bear 
tulips myself.” The Wind would hear him singing 

“ We will bear tulips yet, 
Leaves, roots, and heart, do not forget.” 

After a hundred years of thrifty growth the Walnut sang, 

“T bear no tulips yet 
As thou wilt, Master, let it be 
Tulips or only leaves for me.” 

Finally the Walnut was rewarded because it was cut down and made 

into black tulips by a wood carver. 


Since this story was written roses have sighed to be daisies, 
pinks have been “ dying”’ to be roses, and all natural things 
have been longing and striving to be something else but 
what they are. Discontent and envy'and jealousy are bad 
enough among mortals! Why introduce human weaknesses 
into the plant-world? Is this a way to make children 
respect and love nature? 


The Tree and the Sweet Pea 


“ Ab, ha! ” said the tree, 
“Do look at me! — 
I’m dressed all in green and brown; 
I’m sure in your life 
You ne’er saw the like; - 
I know I’m the best in the town,” 


“ My, my!” the pea said, 
“ Just turn your head, 
And then you surely can see 
That pink and white 
Is a beautiful sight — 
And you can’t compare with me,” 


Sweet peas and boastful vanity! What a desecration to 
think of these exquisite blossoms in such a connection ! 


Now comes a bit of delicate wit and patriotic sentiment 
for a little child to memorize on the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary : 
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The Grater 


(Little child standing upon a chair so that he can be seen by everyone, 
holding behind him a large size pumpkin grater, which he holds up high 
just at the right word.) 


George Washington was great, 
Napoleon Bonaparte was great, 
Alexander the Great was great — 
But here is a grater. 


Hans Andersen’s Story of the Snails (The Happy Family) 
may seem to be harmless, but is it? 


Some snails had learned that some of their number had been taken to 
a beautiful palace and boiled till they were black and then laid on a sil- 
ver dish. ‘They did not know what this process was but they thought it 
was beautiful; so the mother-snail longed to be taken to the palace and 
boiled black and laid upon a silver dish; the father-snail was contented 
to stay where he was. . This worthy snail couple had adopted a snail- 
child. They at once became anxious, in a humaf, fashion, to find a wife 
for this adopted snail. The white gnats came to the rescue and found a 
maiden-snail on a gooseberry bush, and they had a grand wedding 
lighted by six glow-worms. The snail parents made it a part of their 
wedding benediction to tell the happy couple that if they lived good 
lives they and their children might some day be taken to the palace and 
be boiled black and laid upon a silver dish. 


Now, there is no objection to wholesome snail stories or 
snail nonsense for the child, but not at the expense of snail 
truth. Why ‘ make-believe” things about snails or any 
other creatures that are contrary to their possibilities? The 
‘“‘wife’’ of a snail ora “snail wedding”’ jars on one’s sense 
of the fitness of things—or ought to. There are peculiarities 
enough about snail life and snail habits to make stories that 
shall deal with the true life of the snail, and they would be 
just as delightful to children as this attempt to put human 
life into snaildom. Time enough for snails to take on 
human ways and human nomenclature when they have 
crawled to the top of the evolution ladder. 


Then there is the story that gives the reason for the 
closed gentian—the punishment inflicted by a belated fairy ; 
and another that éxplains why we see only six stars when we 
look at the Pleiades —-one has done wrong and has hidden 
her face ; and still another that the poplar tree holds up its 
branches to prove that nothing is hidden among them, be- 
cause a thief once hid a pot of gold there. Do we want our 
children to associate revenge, and punishment and theft 
with the gentian, the Pleiades and the poplar tree? 


One might extend these illustrations of the literature 
now given to children, indefinitely. But one more must 
suffice. 


The Violet Family 


Reading Lesson or Story for Reproduction 


NoTE.— A wood violet that has been soaked in water long enough for 
the honey cup to be full of water should be given to each child before 
the story is read. When the two little sisters run away, the two small 
petals should be pulled off showing the one green sepal under them, and 
so on with the other petals. The children are always greatly delighted 
to find the little man in the center with his feet in a tub of water. 


“Mr. Violet had a wife and two pretty little girls. Mrs. 
Violet died and Mr. Violet got another wife. She had two 
daughters of her own. There were only five chairs in their 
house. Mrs. Violet had sucha large beautiful dress that 
she had to spread it out over two chairs when she sat down. 
Her little girls had large, beautiful dresses, too. They each 
had a chair when they sat down. But Mr. Violet’s little 


girls had small dresses, and there was only one chair left for. 


both of them. 

They got so tired sitting on one chair that they ran away. 
Mrs. Violet sent her two little girls to find them but they 
got lost. Then Mrs. Violet began to cry and ran to find 
them. We heard the crying and ran to see what was the 
matter. All we saw was the five green chairs, and Mr. 
Violet in the center of the room with his feet in a tub of 
water.” 


Some things in this world are so utterly absurd that they 
are beyond comment. This adventure of “The Violet 
Family” is one of them. One would not suppose that there 
was a teacher on earth who would send this story to an 
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educational journal in good faith or that an educational jour- 
nal that assumes to stand for the guidance of teachers, 
would publish it. But pity ’tis that both these things are 
true. We must silently leave “ Mr. Violet in the center of 
the room with his feet in a tub of water.’’ There seems 
nothing more to be said when the flower that has ever been 
the incarnation of sweetness, modesty, and daintiness is thus 
vulgarized to gratify the monstrous passion for the personifi- 
cation of nature that seems to have fastened upon teachers 
and story writers with an octopus grasp. Simple, truthful, 
healthful personification of the natural world is all right, but 
this twisting of nature into writhing mis-shapes in an 
attempt to please the children and have something new is 
but sowing poison seed. ‘The sowers should alone be re- 
sponsible for the harvest, but alas! it is the children who 
will suffer from a belittling and false conception of the truth 
and dignity of nature. If they do not react against all love 
of, and interest in, nature from the nauseating surfeit-doses 
that are being administered to them in its sacred name it 
will be a wonder. 


Beechnuts 


Out of the haze of the autumn weather, 
On the beechen slopes they patter and fall, 
The sweet brown nuts that the children gather, 
While the woodland voices echo and call. 


The squirrels’ chatter, the late bees’ humming, 
The rustle of leaves to the rabbits’ fear, 

The hollow whir of the partridge drumming, 
The cawing of crows in the tree-tops near. 


The cool brook laughs through the leafy hollow 
To the silent pool where the lilies grow, 

And the airy bubbles leap and follow, 
And mirror the maiden-hair bending low. 


The sunshine falls, and the winds are blowing 
Through the sifted gold of the woodlands sere, 
And gipsy Autumn, in beauty glowing, 
Is treading the courts of the royal year. 


The brown hawk sails, with the king-birds after, 
And the hazels dream of their winter gold; 
The beechnuts fall, and the children’s laughter 
Is mellow and sweet as in days of old. 
— Benjamin F. Leggett 


Leaf Scars 


Let us see if we can find a leaf on our twig, just ready to 
go. Help it just a little. What does it leave behind it? 
(A mark or scar.) Pull off another. Does it leave a scar? 
If I were to pull a leaf off when you were not looking, could 
you find the place on the twig where I pulled it off? How 
would you know? If you found a twig in the winter with 
all the leaves gone, could you tell how many leaves it had in 
the summer? It is only by actually seeing the leaf leave 
the scar behind it that the proper basis is laid for the study 
of the markings on the twig. If this fact is not developed 
in the fall by actual observation, it is simply guess-work in 
the spring when the child comes to study the twig and must 
interpret these marks.— Se/. 


The thing that shall be is the thing for which all the 
powers of nature are at work.— H. H. 


Acrostic 


Over fields of sumach glowing 
Comes a youth in gorgeous guise, 
Tresses in the south wind blowing, 
On his nut-brown shoulders flowing; 
Blithe of voice and bright of eyes, 
Everywhere rich gifts bestowing, 
Radiant through the land he flies. 
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Leaf Cutting 


M. M. GLIDDEN, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The wind blew this way and that and brought down 
a host of leaves from the trees. As they fell upon 
the sidewalk I noticed how pretty they were in 
color and outline and how they seemed to fall in clusters, 
suggestive of design. I gathered a handful of different 
varieties, maple, elm, and the fan-shaped leaf of the Japan- 
ese gingko-tree. When I returned home I spread out my 
treasures upon a sheet of paper, so that they could be seen 
to advantage. Then a happy thought came to me: they 
could be repeated in patterns, in borders and rosettes, and 
how lovely they would look if only the beautiful colors 
could be retained ! 
Quickly a square piece of cutting-paper, gray-green in 
hue, was folded into quarters (see 


QO day I grew restless and went out for a walk. 


as before ; then the process was repeated in an opposite 
direction (see Fig. 6) so as to produce a double fold. 
Again a leaf adapted to the space was put in place, cut 
around, and the result proved to be an “all-over ’’ pattern. 
1 made many experiments with different leaves, some- 
times taking a circle (see Fig. 3) and sometimes a square 
(see Fig. 1) as a ground form ; sometimes folding in fourths 
(Figs. 1 and 3), or in sixths (Figs. 2 and 4), or in eighths. 
In the course of time this work was given to our normal 
students, who made some exquisite designs. It was also 
given to the kindergarten children, who produced very 
simple but pleasing patterns. Later it was successfully tried 
with older children in vacation schools. The cuts illustrat- 
ing this article are the work of the following students : Misses 





Fig. 1), and the leaf of the 
gingko-tree laid upon it. Thena 
pair of scissors quickly snipped it 
out, and presently, when the 
folded paper was opened, a rosette 
appeared, formed by the repeti- 
tion of the leaf about the centre. 
The rosette was mounted on a 
darker tone of green, and the 
“matrix,’’ or part from which it 
had been cut, was then mounted 
on another tone of green. Thus 
were made two pleasing designs. 
Similarly another rosette was cut 
out, when the idea occurred to 
me of placing the matrix white 
side up, with the rosette upon it, 
so turned that the corresponding 
parts would not fall together, and 
mounting these two, as one piece, 
upon another sheet. 

Another piece of paper, a long 
strip, was folded back and forth 
like accordion plaiting (see Fig. 




















































































5), a leaf placed upon it, cut 
out, and an attractive border pat- 
tern was produced. 

Next a large sheet of paper 
was taken, folded back and forth 
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Babcock, Niedringhaus, Gore, Woodward, Heinold, Yochum, 
and of Mrs. Anna Duryea, and are a few examples of many 
interesting and original arrangements made by our normal 
students, class of 1900. In order to obtain good photo- 
graphs, the feature of color was eliminated and the empha- 
sis thrown upon form, the designs being made in black and 
white. At once the similarity between them and the work 
done in India ink in Mr. Dow’s classes was noticed, but this 
was a matter of accident. 

The aim of leaf-cutting is to enable a child to arrange 
beautiful designs from leaves and reproduce them in a way 
that requires very little technical skill, although it is possible 
to put a great deal of technical skill into it. 

There is more opportunity for originality in arrangement 
and treatment of a particular form than at first appears. 
Leaves can be placed in various positions with regard to the 
center of the paper; buds and twigs can be introduced ; 
and the proportion of black and white, or dark and light, 
can be varied indefinitely, producing very different effects. 
When color is introduced, the most exquisite harmonies can 
be obtained simply by following nature, noting how she 
combines soft greens and grays, with a touch of red here 
and russet there. All knowledge of the principles govern- 
ing the harmonious combination of color is of direct value 
here. 

Care should be taken to avoid forming the letter “x” 
with the stems of the leaves. This makes a weak and 
unattractive center. A twig ora tiny leaf added does away 
with this disagreeable feature. 

There are several ways of preserving leaf-forms for this 
purpose — placing natural leaves on a sheet of sensitized 
paper in a photograph-frame and letting the sun print them ; 
pressing, varnishing, waxing, etc. 

The work can be made more valuable for older children 
by letting them make a collection of leaves, using them in 
design, and recording, on the back of the sheet, the name 
of tree or shrub from which the leaf came, together with 
the fruit. 

The next step is the designing of conventionalized leaf- 
forms. It is a very easy matter to modify the cutting so 
that it suggests the original leaf and yet something more, 
the thought of the designer. 

Leaf-cutting makes permanent designs nor unlike those 
of the symmetroscope, that pleasing toy that so charmingly 
repeats a pansy-leaf, bits of green, or other matter, about a 
center, thus transforming a heterogeneous mass of odds and 
ends into one lovely, harmonious whole. 


October is the month that seems 
All woven with midsummer dreams; 
She brings for us the golden days 
That fill the air with smoky haze; 
She brings for us the lisping breeze 
And wakes the gossip in the trees, 
Who whisper near the vacant nest 
Forsaken by its feathered guest. 
Now half the birds forget to sing, 
And half of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost 
3eneath the gossamer of frost; 
Now one by one the gay leaves fly 
: Zig-zag across the yellow sky; 
They rustle here and flutter there, 
Until the bough hangs chill and bare. 
What joy for us — what happiness! 
— Frank Dempster Sherman. 


A little boy, not qnite four years old, was to go into town with 
his aunt —a great event for him —and Le was full of impatience 
to be off. After he was made ready to go he sat on the stairs 
calling his aunt as she made her toilet: 

‘“*Come, Aunt Ida; do hurry, Aunt Ida! 
train! The stores will be closed!” 

Finding these appeals unavailing, he tried a more effective one: 

‘* Aunt Ida, I’m in mischief!” 


We shall miss the 
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Good Arithmetic Teaching 


STEPPED into a room the other day while a recitation in 
arithmetic was going on. The lesson for the day had 
been disposed of and the teacher was at the board working 
examples rapidly for the class to show them how that sort 
of work in fractions should be done. 

She named an example in the book and called upon a child to 
rise and tell her what he would do first. There was no time 
wasted in guessing about the matter. If the child called upon 
was not sure what should be first done, he said so and another. 
child was given a chance to give his opinion. 

The teacher frequently gave instruction as if she liked to tell 
them something. Without demanding a reason of every child 
for every word uttered, she often said, *‘ Yes, that’s right,” and 
occasionally she asked why. I noticed that when a child was un- 
certain she did not puzzle him by leaving him long in doubt and 
trying to compel him to give reasons when he was not sure he 
had any reasons. 

It is easy to puzzle a whole class and kill all the time of a reci- 
tation in trying to force the dull ones into logical reasoning. 
Such work is worse than a waste of time, because the class know 
less about the subject after they have been guessing and doubting 
for half an hour than they did before the painful operation had 
been gone through with. 

This teacher acknowledged that there were some in the class 
that knew all about the work, and that there were others who 
were in doubt about parts of it The easy questions went to 
those who could not answer the hard ones, and the hard ques- 
tions were given the whole class to study a few seconds and 
then were either answered directly by the teacher herself or by 
some pupil that she was sure would give such an answer as 
would help the class and not confuse their partly formed notions 
of what should be done, i 

I couldn't help thinking of the rule I have heard so often 
repeated with holy unction by those who think they know peda- 
gzogics, ‘* Never tell a pupil anything that he can possibly discover 
for himself.” 

[ suppose that rule has done more to disgust children with 
learning than any other that ever was promulgated. Many times 
we wish to know things directly for some purpose which will be 
defeated if we have to wait to go over the entire discovery 
process of the work. By the time the tedious process of dis- 
covery of a principle can be gone over effectually with a whole 
class the interest which was originally aroused by the subject 
has become stagnated and will not rise again. 

Some so-called teachers never answer a fair question directly. 
That is a good method to pursue if you don’t know the answer, 
but if you are not ignorant on the subject it is only common 
courtesy to an expanding mind to tell directly what is asked for. 

Supp»se a child in the geography class has a desire to know 
how far New York i3 from Chicago. He asks his teacher be- 
cause that is the easiest way to get the thing he wishes to work 
with. If that question comes at a proper time and in a proper 
manner there is not the slightest reason why the answer should 
not be given kindly and without any badgering. You might say 
to him that there are books in this room that are here to answer 
just such questions for him and make him spend five minutes or 
a quarter of an hour in hunting it up. But I'd advise you, if you 
know, to tell him at once and let him go on with the thought he 
was pursuing at the time. That thought is worth more to him 
than the information you are trying to rub into him of how to use 
a certain reference book. 

Suppose in long division a child is foggy on one detail of the 
multiplication table. Don’t expose him to the derision of his 
mates. You have been a blockhead once or twice in your life, 
and you ought to have some sympathy for him in his present 
weakness, which is only temporary, as yours was. Quietly tell 
him that six eights are forty-eight, and go on with kindly work 
instead of making a scene over what is perfectly natural. 

Try the plan of getting thorugh a whole day with no humilia- 
tion in it for any poor child. Help the arithmetic class every 
time there is a recitation. Tell them over kindly some of the 
things you have told them twenty times before. Some poor 
child wes not in condition to remember or understand all you 
said that day when you went through the subject so exhaustively 
aud exhaustingly. 

One reason why the country school boy often knows arithme- 
tic much better than his city cousin is that he has been helped in 
learning it and never ridiculed before a large class when he hap- 
pened to be stupid. With but two or three in a class the teacher 
in the rural school has no temptation to ridicule those who are 
behind the class and keeping others back. 

In the country the children learn when they are in good condi- 
tion for it, and often in the city school the work of a recitation 
is mainly a pummeling of the unfortunate ones who are at the 
time unable to comprehend clearly what is supposed to be going 
on. 

The city teacher needs to be a sympathetic helper of children. 
She may not know it, but she needs the love of every child in 
her room. She cannot have it if she is not this sort of a teacher. 


She can exist without the love of her individual pupils, but she 
will make up for it at night in sleeplesness and by day in visits 
to her doctor. 
Be kind and helpful and hopeful. 
—W. E. Watt, a Chicago Principal 
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Ho! for the Bending Sheaves 


Ho! for the bending sheaves, 

Ho! for the crimson leaves 
Flaming in splendor! 

Season of ripened gold, 

Plenty in crib and fold, 

Skies with depth untold, 
Liquid and tender. 


Autumn is here again --- 
Banners on hill and plain 

Blazing and flying. 
Hail to the amber morn, 
Hail to the heaped-up corn, 
Hail tothe hunter’s horn, 

Swelling and dying! 

— James Russell Lowell 





Hints for Nature Study in October 


The growing season is now about at an end and all vege- 
table life is preparing for winter by discarding — in the case 
of annuals, all but the seed; in biennials, all but the fleshy 
part where nourishment for next year’s growth is stored ; 
and in perennials, the leaves. 

These discarded portions soon begin the process of decay. 

The vital parts of the plant (seeds), however, do not 
decay, but are spread by different means to reproduce the 
plant next year. 

Cereals, vegetables and fruits are now being harvested, 
which makes an interesting study of plant life. 

In the study of seed dissemination make observations on 
local plants. Each pupil will make a collection of seeds and 
fasten to a piece of cardboard. Label and classify accord- 
ing to the way in which the seeds are distributed — wind, 
animals, water, by the plant, man. 

Note how each seed is adapted in structure to take advan- 
tage of some particular means of distribution. Have the 
children paint and mold in clay the different seeds adapted 
for scattering by wind, moving water, animals, etc. Have 
them supply with written statements what these means of 
expression fail to tell. Note the difference between the 
falling of the leaves from the maple and the elm, the elm 
and the oak. On which do the leaves stay green longest? 

Study harvesting, storing and distribution of products. 
Contrast man’s method with nature’s method of distribution, 
as seen in the wild plants. Why does the farmer thresh his 
wheat? What would happen to it if he did not? In what 
Gifferent ways does nature thresh and scatter her seeds? 
What is her great winter store-house ? 

In the work with the fruit and vegetables opportunity for 
observing the seeds will be given continually. Observe 
whether the children discover that all fruits have seeds, and 
draw any inferences as to other uses for the fruit than as 
food for man. Go further and find seeds on the plants and 
trees in the school-yard. Study the varying forms and their 
position and arrangement on the plant. The meaning of 
some of these forms, as winged seeds, etc. How are they 
distributed? How does the number of seeds whose dis- 
tributing medium is the wind compare with those carried in 
other ways? Carry out the picture as definitely as the chil- 
dren’s interest will allow. For instance, not only that cer- 
tain seeds are carried by the wind, but just how it is done. 
Does the wind whirl them into the ground, or do they drop 
and become buried? Answer such questions only by further 
observations.— Chicago Normal School Leaflets. 


One Plan 


Our best aid in the adaptation of stories has come to us 
from the children in the following manner: 

It is a custom in our primary school to have a so-called 
party for twenty minutes each day. During this time some 
‘group in the room is responsible for the entertainment of 
the other children. They may sing a song, tell or act out a 
story, or play a game, but once during the week each child 
feels it his duty to see that everyone enjoys himself. All 
depend upon him, and he cannot disappoint them. This is 
not only an excellent way to bring out the best in timid 
children who often need encouragement and outside help 
but through the stories selected we get at the independent 
taste of the different individuals. 

The stories selected are not always the best, but by keep- 


ing a list of them from year to year and carefully analyzing 
them, we are able, in almost every instance, to determine 
the reason for the choice and profit by it in our own selec- 
tion of stories. 

Strong action, vivid contrasts, musical or loud sounds, the 
rhythm of repetition, and personal experience were the nor- 
mal or average key notes of interest.— Flora J. Cooke, in 
Inland Educator. 
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The Golden Corn. 


The rose may bloom 
England, 
The lily for France un- 
fol; 
Ireland may honor 
shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold; 
But the shield of the great 
Republic, , 
The glory of the West, 
Shall bear a stalk of the 
tasseled Corn, 
Of all our wealth the best! 


for 


the 






The arbutus and the golden- 
rod 
The heart of the North 
may cheer, 
And the mountain laurel for 
Maryland 
Its royal c'usters rear ; 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South 


adorn ; 
But the wide Republic’s 
emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden 
: Corn! 
oe : — Edna Dean Proctor 


Bad Management 


The little children of the third year spend the three 
autumn months, when Nature is in her royal robe of color, 
in such exercises as these: Draw top view of cube, front, 
side ; draw top view of rectangular prism, front, side ; 
top view of cone, front view. 

Well might the little child who was asked to respond to 
such ill-placed study follow the example of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who, when exceedingly bored by a long discourse 
on the Punic wars, said, “ I withdrew my mind and thought 
of Tom Thumb.” Lack of interest must follow methods so 
completely foreign to the child’s world.—Se/. 


dq -_ 
Graw 


A haze on the far horizon— 
The infinite, tender sky— 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high ; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 
— William Herbert Carruth 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room VIII 


OLIVE M. LONG 


(All rights reserved) 


N this October scene, after the outlines have been 
| sketched as usual, the effect will be more successful if 
the entire picture is first finished up in tones of gray 
and white without any color — letting the blackboard 
itself represent the dark grays, and making all the lighter 
grays with white chalk, and all the darker grays and the 
blacks with charcoal. Then, after the sketch is finished in 
this way, a little color can be slid into this gray undertone 
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by delicately sweeping the colored crayon over the surface. 
This must be done in such a way that the form of the draw- 
ing is not disturbed, but the tiny particles of colored crayon 
lie on the surface of the gray tone and tinge it lightly with 
the color. In this way the color is suggested rather than 
put in boldly, and in this scene (which is to be all soft and 
dim to suggest the moonlight) it is a better way of working 
than a stronger treatment would be. | 

First, then, over the gray of the sky put in a faint tone of 
aclear greenish blue. Sweep this over the sky with the 
bro d side of the crayon, touching it so delicately that the 
gray shows through all over, and from a little distance the 
two colors melt into each other. 

The moon is the brightest spot in the picture ; in the first 
uncolored sketch it is pure white. Over this put a fain¢ tone 
of palest orange, or yellow tinged with pink. 

The trees are dark (almost black in the preliminary 
sketch), so over them put in a tone of bluish green, really 
almost more blue than green, as their color is not so much 
that of trees, as of an indefinite bluish shadow. 

The field, which is already a medium gray, shows in the 
daylight as green in the distant meadow, fading into the 
yellowish brown of the nearer corn-field, but the moonlight 
takes out all the brighter part of the color and léaves just a 
suspicion of these tones coloring the general gray. 

The corn-shocks have tones of purplish blue tinging the 
gray of the shadow side, while on the tops and the edges 
where the moonlight falls, they are a light gray touched with 
a tone of pale yellow-ochre (that is, a rather brownish 
yellow). This same light tone may be used in touches over 
the corn-field, in places where the moonlight is caught by 
the corn-stalk stumps which are still standing. 

The color of the pumpkins is a little brighter in tone, 
though not very brilliant, for orange is one of the colors 
which becomes dull in moonlight. The pumpkin leaves 
may be touched with green and with a dull brown. 

The shadows thrown upon the ground by the corn-shocks, 
the pumpkins and the distant trees have tones of a soft, 
dull blue worked into the gray. 

‘It is very difficult to describe in words the varying tones 
of such soft, indefinite colors, but you will be more success- 
ful by trying to keep the whole scene very simple, with one 
prevailing tone of bluish gray running through all the 
shadow part, and a soft, light, warm yellowish tone (that is, 
a pinkish yellow rather than a greenish yellow) running 
through the lighter part. This, and the undertone of gray, 
will help to keep it all in one harmony. 

The lettering is of these same two tones — the inner part 
of the letters being a soft gray, outlined with a very pale 
yellow. 





A Difft-rent Point of View 


Mary E, FirzGERap, Chicago 


LTHOUGH Miss Phelps was on the verge of ner- 
A vous prostration she had made arrangements for 
several complete courses of study at summer schools, 

as a vacation tonic. 

Her friends had remonstrated in vain; their eloquence 
might as well have been directed against a stone wall. Her 
smiling reply was invariably, “ Rest is not quitting one’s 
busy career.” 

When Mrs. Wells came she was told the situation by a 
mutual friend who ended her grievances thus: “I suppose 
the good Lord knew what He was doing when He gave her 
that square chin; anyone without it would have succumbed 
long ago to three courses at a university at the other end of 
the city; papers for mother’s meetings, sewing for the 
family, and the toughest school in town; but hitherto that 
program hasn’t affected her in the least.” 

Mrs. Wells paid a visit to her doctor and when she re- 
turned told Miss Phelps he had said she must have a com- 
plete change: sea bathing, society, diversion. ‘“ But how 
can I get it?’ she asked. ‘Mr. Wells cannot go and I 


shall certainly not think of going alone; besides the doctor 
says I must not be alone one minute.” 

Miss Phelps suggested friend after friend but an objection 
was made to each one. At last Mrs. Wells said sweetly 
and pathetically, “Well, don’t worry over it; you have 
enough to think of. I'll get along very well. I'll take a 
few sea-salt baths ; perhaps I’m not so very bad after all.” 

Miss Phelps went to the doctor herself and he empha- 
sized the need of a change. for Mrs. Wells. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you go with her?” he asked. There’s no one on earth 
whose society she enjoys so much except her husband’s, of 
course.” 

Miss Phelps gave up her cherished summer schools, 
allowed Mrs. Wells to buy her some frivolous summer 
dresses, ‘because you must be decent you know;” and 
found herself before she knew it in a gay hotel. 

She told Mrs. Wells she felt like a fish out of water and 
hoped she would find some teachers there ; but Mrs. Wells 
placed an embargo immediately upon professional talk and 
declared emphatically the word school was not to be men- 
tioned. Miss Phelps’ square chin began to look squarer, but 
recollecting that Mrs. Wells must not be excited, she said, 
“T am not ashamed of teaching school, although I under- 
stand some teachers are.” “Oh, you need not be afraid 
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that anyone will mistake you for anything else in this world. 
You have school ma’am written all over you.” Miss Phelps 
bridled “I am proud of it.” ‘ Yes, but you need not talk 
of it all the time. Ministers and doctors and lawyers don’t 
go around talking of their cases. A belle may be proud of 
her beauty but she doesn’t make it the subject of conversa- 
tion.” 

The argument stopped and they went down to dinner. 
Miss Phelps found herself utterly dumb. She had been so 
busy reading scientific books and keeping up with her uni- 
versity courses that all the new books with their philosophies 
wit and wisdom were unknown to her. 

People from Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, St. Paul, and New York found plenty to talk about 
—actors, singers, lecturers, art exhibits. She was weeping 
inwardly for if there was one thing more than another she 
excelled in it was argument; and such magnificent oppor- 
tunities with such ‘‘ foemen worthy of her steel’’ as she was 
losing because the books under discussion were unknown 
to her and even the names of the pictures she had never 
heard. 

She did considerable thinking and the result was that the 
supply of books she had laid in was put at the bottom of 
her trunk, before she went to bed. She canvassed Mrs. 
Wells’ supply and did not treat it with the contempt that 
she would have bestowed upon it the day before. 

After a few days this “out of it” feeling wore off and 
she began to take an uncommon interest in her fellow 
creatures. Among the many people there was one lady 
whose first youth had been passed some time and yet she 
was the center of attraction wherever she happened to be. 

She fascinated Miss Phelps. She confided to Mrs. Wells 
that ‘‘ Miss Wakefield is what I feel I might have been if I 
had not gotten into a groove. I wonder if she ever thinks 
I am what she might have been if she taught school?” 

Mrs. Wells laughed, looked roguish for a minute or two, 
started to say something and stopped. 

Miss Wakefield danced as if she were sixteen; played 
whist with the elders ; cinch with the -youngers ; talked on 
the servant girl question as if she were the mistress of many ; 
discussed foot ball with the young men ; talked upon archi- 
tecture with a celebrated architect ; devised games for the 
children ; nothing seemed complete without her; and one 
day Miss Phelps received the shock of her life. She came 
up stairs to tell Mrs. Wells that “ Miss Wakefield said she 
couldn’t go somewhere because her school began about that 
time.” ° Mrs. Wells laughed and said calmly, “I knew the 
very first day that Miss Wakefield was a teacher because I 
heard her say something about “leaving the day after school 
closed.” ‘“ Well, she can’t be much of a téacher and devote 
so much time to outside affairs,” said Miss Phelps. 

“ Now Edith, I wouldn't be afraid to wager my cameo 
belt buckle that Miss Wakefield teaches school as well if 
not better than she does anything else. A teacher needs to 
be an all around woman. You see what an influence she 
has on everyone ; she has enriched her personality in every 
possible way. Did you see her amuse little Grace, whose 
mother and nurse were both sick yesterday? Nearly every- 
one, myself included, took a hand in trying to keep Grace 
quiet and had concludei that chloroform was the only 
remedy left, when Miss Wakefield came in from crabbing, 
took Grace up to her room and had her trotting around 
after her like a littlke lamb. She has absolutely made a 
rather well behaved boy out of that young spoiled savage, 
Billie Woods ; he just adores her. Now, a woman like that 
must be a powerful factor wherever she is placed. I'd ad- 
vise you to get a few points from her. Lure her into your 
den and extract her receipt. I’d like it for my own use. 
That scarabei, which instead of wearing and making the 
others green with envy, you put in your trunk, might prove 
an attraction. I heard her talking about an Egyptian expe- 
rience of one of her friends the other day. 

Miss Phelps adopted the suggestion and after lunch Miss 
Wakefield and she were busy with the scarabei; then Miss 
Phelps, whose diplomacy was not her strong point, came 
out frankly, “‘ Miss Wakefield, how do you teach school and 

do so many things beside? You are a perfect marvel to me.” 
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Miss Wakefield laughed and _ said, 
“ Well, the first three years I taught I 
worried myself ill over everything that 
happened. Not only did I make my- 
self ill, but my poor little mother was 
so anxious over my cares that she 
becameillalso. She knew 
all my bad boys by heart 
and could give an account 
of the doings of each one. 
My father traveled, so 
didn’t hear quite so much 
of my troub- 
les, but he 
heard enough 
to make him 


miserable. 
I was too 
tired to go 


out or read or 
do anything. 
The night 
brought me 
no rest. I 
fought my 
battles _ over, 
then, with 
added anxie- 
ties. I was 
really in a bad 
way when my & 
father brought 
home a clip- 
ping from a 
paper advocating change, variety, society, etc., for people who 
taught or did book-keeping or any professional work. Father 
had read it, inwardly digested it and planned a campaign. I 
was told, when I began to tell my worries at dinner, that here- 
after not one word of school would be allowed. He had 
already given me the only advice he was capable of which 
was “not to see everything.” My mother certainly could 
not help me and she had quite enough to do to attend to 
her home duties without bearing the burden of John’s and 
James’ iniquities. My sister could only sympathize. I was 
to accept every invitation even if I was “tired to death.” 
My mother, sister, and I were to go to the theatre once a 
week. I was to take a course in something, he didn’t care 
what, but advised architecture and promised me a trip to 
Europe the next summer if I lived up to these conditions. 

I found when I ceased talking about my day’s work that 
I thought of it less. When in society the boys who had 
annoyed me flitted across my mind occasionally, but I was 
surprised when, what I thought were crimes during the day 
and in my solitude at home, took on a humorous side when 
remembered in the midst of music and lights and people. 

1 took up architecture and found it intensely interesting. 
I read one professional journal instead of half reading or 
skimming through dozens. Often some inspiration would 
come from something I saw or heard at the theatre or even 
at card parties. I think [ became a more interesting 
woman and consequently a more interesting teacher; at 
any rate I had less trouble and my mother began to look 
her cheerful pleasant self. I gave up economizing by sewing 
and took the time to rest; genuinely rest, you know, lie 
down and go to sleep or just lie down. - 

I earned my trip to Europe and every vacation since I 
have made it a point to go to some new place. Every per- 
son I meet helps me indirectly in my work; every subject 
one speaks upon isa help. My interest and presence at a 
foot ball game put me in harmony with the most incorrigible 
boy in school. I don’t speak much of school but it is in 
my sub-consciousness all the time after all. In St. Paul’s 
Cathedral while listening to some exquisite music I received 
an idea which has been the greatest help tome. Now, 
what is good for me might not be good for anyone else, but 
the underlying principle is the same after all. We each 


work out our own salvation in our own way, but a charming 
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personality ‘wins either in or out of school; from children 
we learn to deal with grown people and from grown people 
with children. There! I have delivered a sermon, haven't 
I, with myself as the text; but you brought it upon your- 
self. I like to discuss school problems with teachers, some- 
times with non-teachers, for a short time, but only for a 
short time, and have received a great number of suggestions 
which have been of service ; but there is a time for that; 
unfortunately some teachers think it is a// the time and that 
is a mistake ; by the way where did you get that lovely pin 
you wear? Every one is so interested in it and no one 
quite liked to ask you.” 

Miss Phelps gave the history of the pin, thanked Miss 
Wakefield for her “sermon’’ and after she left made a few 
entries in her note book. When Mrs. Wells came in she 
showed her notes. 

“Learn to charm outside of school and practice on the 
pupils. Take an interest in everything even if you don’t 
take an interest in it. Keep up with the procession.” 

Mrs. Wells smiled and said the receipt would do for 
her as well; she was getting into the way of thinking 
“my maid’’ the only really interesting topic on earth; and 
hereafter her poor tired husband was going to hear some- 
thing else. 

School looked very pleasant to Miss Phelps on Monday 
morning. The children seemed so happy and each one 
looked as if he had made a good resolution. Miss Phelps 
found herself telling the joys of crabbing and of surf bathing 
and all through the day made the children sharers in her 
summer. 

When she began to hang her pictures she remembered 
some scraps of conversation she had heard and which at the 
time seemed to have made little impression ; but with these 
scraps in her mind the grouping of her pictures was most 
materially changed from last year. She, who had located 
a picture in any place she happened to stand when it came 
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uppermost, tried its effect in her mind’s eye and rehung it 
several times. 

Her table was cleared of everything except one vase with 
a spray and she owed this effect to the “ society woman with 
not an idea in her head,” as someone said. 

Her enthusiasm was unbounded ; she seemed to see the 
children with different eyes. The brightness in her own 
seemed to be reflected from theirs; the inevitable conflict 
between a “will and a won’t”’ which used to set her nerves 
aquivering and give her a headache ended with an easy 
victory for the teacher and not a ripple in the room. When 
she thought of the fifty little men and women who were to 
be bettered, she hoped, she brought all her gifts of mind to 
bear upon them. She knew the freshness could not last 
through the year, but she was determined to take advantage 
of it while it lasted and establish such a good understanding 
that it would take something in the nature of a revolution 
to upset it. 

She went out among her fellow teachers instead of bury- 
ing herself in her work and found the school contained 
some women as cultured and as wise as any she had met. 
She found plenty to say to the young teachers and even the 
little cadet confided some of her annoyances to her and was 
cheered and encouraged. 

She wrote to Mrs. Wells: “School used to seem a prison 
with automatons on parole walking up and down the halls. 

Now, the teachers are interesting and a joy to me; the 
children seem like dear little friends. I suppose my recov- 
ered nerves are partly responsible for the change in my 
point of view, and at the end of the year I may go back to 
my old-opinion, so don’t say ‘ I told you so,’ if I do; but I 
really think that “taking an interest in things even if I don't 
take an interest” will effect a permanent cure. I had a 
letter from Miss Wakefield and I keep her picture on an-easel 
on my desk at school ; so you see I am really trying to live up 
to her, and I find teaching a thousand times more enjoyable.” 


Olwe M_ Long 
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Catechism Corner 


THE Epitor 


Did you learn anything last October that will help you 
bring October and the children together this year? 


Have you put that into your nature study plans this month 
which will make the children in love with October? Such 
plans cannot be definite, for October is indefinable: yet 
nature study in October without this indefinable element is 
the merest skeleton. 


Did your “trying” children find out, last month, that you 
thought they were trials? Don’t forget Kipling’s “ Black 
Sheep.” Do you not believe that it is the first step toward 
reclaiming a boy that he shall never know that you think he 
needs reclaiming? Do not we hate to be labelled? 


When you come suddenly upon your children, out of 
school, how do they look at you? No test of your hold and 
influence upon children like their first impulse toward you 
when off guard. 


What about the old-fashioned out-door recess? Don’t 
give it up, unless you have to,—and don’t then. Both you 
and the children will be losers, without the breath of oxy- 
gen and the complete dropping of the nerve tension, in out- 
docr freedom. 


Did you get through the first month without making a 
rule? Do you not remember that Dr. Armold ruled Rugby 
with the simple words, “‘ BE MANLY,” after he had taken all 
the old printed rules from the walls? Do you not believe 
that the first hard and fast rule made by a teacher is a 
silent confession of that teacher’s weakness? Is it not the 
spirit of a school that controls it? 


“ But,” says a first grade teacher, “that way of managing 
might do for older children, but we could not be expected 
to govern a primary school in that way.’”’ May not the 
spirit of a kindergarten and a university and all the inter- 
mediate schools be the same, and perform the same office? 
Spirit is not graded. 


Can your children step lightly yet? Do you yourself step 
lightly? How much did you gain last month in causing the 
children to stand straight and independent of the desk, 
when they starid beside it to recite? 


Have you made a good beginning in the training of clear 
enunciation? Do your children incline to talk thickly, to 
swallow their words and to mumble? Have you decided 
not to say “Speak louder,” “ ‘Talk plainer,” “1 can’t hear 
you?”’ Have you made any arithmetical calculation as to 
how many times you can say those things before they will 
have lost all influence? Have you planned regular drills for 
clear enunciation by the whole school, which they will enjoy ? 
Do you speak plainly and clearly and in modulated tones? 


Did you get through the first month without repeating a 
request? or telling a child to do the same thing twice? 


Did you use a hand-bell once in September? 


Did you go even one day in the first month without giv- 
ing a command? And are you converted to the idea that a 
request is always better than a command? 


Did you take sufficient care of your health last month? 
Did you walk every day in the fresh air, for a good time? 
Did you lie down every day after you reached home and 
drop tension? Did you get eight hours’ sleep every night? 


Did you get into sympathy with one parent last month? 
Did the mothers who brought their children to you, go away 
with the feeling that they had left them in a pleasant place, 
with a real human woman-teacher? 


Did you close your last week in September disheartened ? 
No. Vo/ All things are possible to those who wait and 
work, 
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Sense Training by Games 
Mary L. GAYLORD 


“ As each new life is given to the world 
The senses like a door that swings two ways 
Stand ever ’twixt its inner waiting self 
And that environment with which its lot 
Awhile is cast.” 


OW much of the wealth of the world is lost to many 
of us, because in a literal as well as a spiritual sense 
“Having eyes we see not and having ears we hear 
not.” ‘Take a walk with a naturalist and note how 

many things he will discover that you have so often passed 
unnoticed, or attend a concert with a fine musician and 
observe the delight that he finds in the harmony that your 
less cultivated ear fails to detect. 

Elizabeth Harrison says that “the one thing which pre- 
vents most of us from being what we might have been, is 
the dull and stupid way in which we use our senses.”’ 

Eminent educators of all time have recognized the value 
of sense training and yet for some reason, until the advent 
of the kindergarten, very little attention was paid to it in our 
schools. ‘The gifts, occupations, and indeed all the exer- 
cises of the kindergarten, tend to develop the different 
senses. The games, too, afford especial opportunity for this 
training and it is one of the hopeful signs of the times that 
the kindergarten leaven is working in the primary school, 
and one of the most helpful things that the school has learned 
from the kindergarten is the educational value of play. 

‘These sense games can be profitably carried on in the 
primary grades, beginning very simply at first where the 
little ones have not been blessed with the advantages of 
kindergarten training. 

Every teacher who is alive to the importance of this 
development will devise many ways to interest her class. 
Perhaps an account of some of the games that have been 
tried and found valuable will be of use to those who are 
making their first experiments in this direction. 

Sound Training. For the training in sound the begin- 
nings are usually made in the kindergarten by giving chil- 
dren opportunity to notice the difference in their playmates’ 
voices. A child comes into the center of the ring, and is 
blindfolded ; another child stands near him and imitates 
whatever sounds.he makes; sometimes two or threg are 
called to make the sounds together. It is marvelous with 
what accuracy they will learn to detect voices, even when 
several are singing in unison. Another game. Let the 
children close their eyes and listen to different sounds and 
try to tell what objects have been struck to produce them. 
As their ears are more accurately trained they will learn the 
steps of their different playmates. Call out four children 
and let them walk across the floor each listening carefully to 
the steps of the others. Cover the eyes of one of the chil- 
dren and let him try to discover by sounds which one of the 
others crosses the floor. ‘This is of course too difficult for 
the kindergarten and even for the first part of the school 
year. 

Sight Training. There seems to be an endless variety of 
games to quicken the sight perception of the little ones. 
‘They always enjoy changing seats. Let one of the children 
go out of the room; while he is away several of the others 
exchange seats, and see how quickly on his return, he can 
find the pupils that are in the wrong places. 

Here is another favorite sight game. Place a variety of 
articles on a table in the corner of the room, cover them 
and only uncover them long enough for the children to walk 
past, then see who can remember the largest number of 
things. This can be utilized for a long time. As the chil- 
dren are able to write the names of the objects let them see 
who can write the longest list. 

To cultivate sight perception out of school, ask them to 
tell you, or write lists of, objects seen on the way to school, 
the articles they noticed in a certain store window. If in 
the country, the greatest variety of flowers, leaves, and trees. 
The teacher has done the most for her children who has 
succeeded in opening their eyes to the wonders of nature. 

A Number Game of never-failing interest, in which quick 
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sight perception is involved, is called the “ Fox and Chick- 
ens.” This game can be played at the desks but is better 
adapted to the number table. Give each child the same 
number of blocks, which they call chickens. Let one of 
their number impersonate the fox, and while the eyes of the 
others are closed take away a different number from each 
one. Then require them to tell at a -glance how many of 
their chickens the fox has stolen. 

Grouping. Another excellent game which involves a 
good memory and compels closest attention is called group- 
ing. Call out three children; let them stand before the 
school an instant and then run to their seats, then ask 
another pupil to place them in the front again in just the 
position in which they were standing before. This is a 
comparatively easy matter. Ask the one who has done this 
to close his eyes and tell who is standing at the right, who 
at the left. ‘Then arrange another group in much the same 
manner; now allow some one to rearrange both groups. 
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The Home Life of Our Children 


NELLIE ALLEN, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


E cannot connect the work of our children in 
W school with their outside interests because we 

do not know what these interests are. We fail 

to speak the helpful word at the time the child 
most needs it, or to give the most: simple explanation at 
just the moment the clouds are the thickest, because we 
do not know our children well enough to see the stumbling 
block in the way of each. 

How shall we remove the difficulty? In our busy days, 
with fifty or sixty children looking to us for occupation, for 
amusement, for work to keep the chubby fingers out of 
mischief, how shall we find time or means to become further 
acquainted with each one? 

There is no place but the home which can give us a 
deep insight into our pupils’ lives ; no way by which we can 
know of the environment which is daily influencing those 
lives, except by visiting that home; no persons but the 
parents who can tell us of those phases of the children’s 
character of which we know nothing. 

A ten-minute conversation with the parent in the home, 
surrounded by the influences which are daily affecting a 
child’s life, will lead us to a more intimate acquaintance 
with that pupil than we could gain from teaching him in the 
school-room for many weeks. 

The simple fact of knowing the child’s home life will in 
many cases explain certain facts in regard to his character, 
or show mctives for actions, which heretofore have been 
misunderstood by us. A few incidental words of the parent 
during a conversation may shed a flood of light in regard to 
the behavior of a child to whom in our ignorance we have 
imputed entirely wrong motives. And nothing is so hard, 
even to us grown people, as to be misunderstood. Isn't it 
so, teachers? 

Let us put out of our minds entirely the thought that has 
proved the stumbling block to so many teachers, in this 
matter of calling upon the parents,—the thought that we 
shall not be welcome. This is one of the mole hills magni- 
fied into a mountain by teachers who have either never tried 
this way of becoming acquainted with their pupils, or who 
have not exerted themselves to use sufficient tact to make 
the method a successful one. 

The mother is not to blame for a little diffidence or re- 
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This is more complicated and by the time that the third 
group is called the number of children who can place the 


‘nine correctly ig much less, and yet this has been played - 


in the lowest grade until five groups could be correctly 
reproduced. The same game of course « ‘ld be played 
with objects, placing them in given positions, but children 
like to play with each other. 

Color Game. A very simple color game for the little 
ones can be played by piacing papers of all the prismatic 
colors in a row, while the child is blind-folded ; remove one 
and let him tell at a glance which one is missing. This 
could be carried on for the older children by adding the 
tints and shades of the colors. The same thing can be tried 
with different objects in form study. 

It will be readily seen that all these games tend to develop 
the child in many directions. Théy can not fail to increase 
their powers of observation, attention and concentration, 
indeed they seem to aid in awakening the whole child. 
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straint when she is informed that the school teacher is at 
the door, for it is seldom, in the majority of places that any 
communication is carried on with the parents, unless it is to 
inform them that Johnnie has played truant, or that Mary is 
not keeping up with her class or that Willie’s behavior in 
school is very unsatisfactory. So, of course, the mother’s 
first thought when told that Miss wishes to see her, is 
that the children have been giving trouble at school. But 
we shall never fail to find the “ Open Sesame” to every 
mother’s heart when we frankly state at the outset, that the 
object of our call is to become acquainted with the parents, 
in order that we may better know the children, and thus be 
able to help them more. 

Every child has some good quality which can be spoken 
of and which will warm the mother-heart, and thus make it 
easier to speak of faults or misdemeanors, which perhaps 
seem to the teacher to be very much in the majority. Of 
course we must use some tact in this part of the conversa- 
tion, but the very fact that we are sufficiently interested in 
the child to call at his home, makes its vastly easier for the 
mother to listen to the unfavorable reports ; and the knowl- 
edge that the teacher wishes to work with the parents for 
the eradication of these faults, leads to an added effort in 
the home towards their correction. 

Oftentimes the child has come to one of the many turn- 
ing-points in his life, and the tact and wisdom of parent and 
teacher combined, may be sufficient to lead him in the right 
direction, when the single efforts of either might fail. 

Does not the teaching of number, language or geography 
sink into insignificance, when we realize that upon us and 
our influence is hanging the whole future life of some boy 
or girl? ‘That upon us depends, to a large degree, the 
formation of ideals which will affect the boyhood and girl- 
hood, the manhood and womanhood of the restless mites, 
who look to us each day for guidance and help? _ 

Let us forget more often the “ book-side’’ of our work, 
and think of the “ life-side.” True, it means deeper re- 
sponsibilities, more cares, added burdens; but these are 
more easily borne, more cheerfully carried, when we remem- 
ber that ours is the Master’s work, and to do it worthily, it 
needs not only our brain, our hands, our time, but 
ourselves. 





“Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself, with his alms, feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 
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A Nature Study Diary II 


Edited by MARY RoGERs MILLER, Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


(All rights reserved.) 


(Resumé of September number.— A teacher and her forty or more 
pupils undertake to do some nature study work. The teacher is alive, 
the pupils are lively. They are unlearned, but undaunted. They have 
no time, yet they find time. They do not go far afield, but find common 


weeds, worms, and garden things full of charm and novelty. They 
keep at it. They watch things. 


They begin with grasshoppers which are handy. In the course of a 
fortnight they discover much about how these creatures live and how 
they get their living. They also learn that grasshoppers have no bones, 
but that they grow by successive changes of skin. This is a new and 
wondrous thing to them and they regard the hoppers with respect and 
some awé ever after: A cast skin is actually seen by each pupil. 

Encouraged by their success with the insect, they begin to study fruits 
and vegetables, the object in view being to learn their methods of propa- 
gation. The children and the teacher are comrades and students to- 
gether; they make drawings, write stories and compare experiences. 
Sources of information are few, but in constant use. They go to nature 
first. 

Jimmie Biggs is the neighborhood terror. Like all such ke looks 
better in print than in real life. He brings a huge caterpillar to school. 
The teacher’s reception of this guest disarms the lad who becomes her 
firm ally. The other children are not to be outdone, and the school-room 
becomes a refuge for crawling things. A fat grape-vine worm seems to 
be afflicted with some malady and becomes the subject of earnest solici- 
tation. The secret of its behavior is not revealed in the first number. 

In September the watching of the milkweed plant is begun. No 
attempt is made to finish a subject. Observations will continue throughout 
the year,—and all through life it is hoped. M. R. M.) 


SATURDAY, Oct. I. 


It seems to me that Nature takes a holiday in October. 
It is as if she had fulfilled all her promises to birds and bees, 
and just leans back comfortably, takes a long breath, and 
enjoys the work of her mighty hands! Let us, too, rest, 
marvel, and enjoy. Can we catch and understand the spirit 
of the early autumn in which there is no bitterness? The 
year grows old gracefully. 

The milkweeds hold high carnival in October. They 
made promise of something in July and August, we hardly 
knew what. Then they bore blossoms, fragrant with honey 
and were the banquet tables of revelling bees. The chil- 
dren of the Douglas Center School are to enjoy the thrill of 
discovering anew the milkweed pods and the fairies inside. 
In this land of mildweeds and honey every teacher and 
every child can play the game ! 


Monnay, Oct. 3. 


I subscribed for a teachers’ paper at our Institute because 
we all thought it was expected of us. Never until now have 
I believed they could be of real use. Some of them are! 

I found a picture of the milkweed pod in one to-day, was 
attracted because of our observations at school and got 
many suggestions for studying the distribution of seeds. 


With the milkweed as a central figure we shall try to learn 
how seeds are scattered. To-day we spent fifteen minutes 
talking about seeds and among other things we wondered if 
all plants go to seed in the fall. We wondered when we 
might find the seeds of Jack-in-the-pulpit, violet and May- 
flower. It was our practical minded Jimmie who suggested 
that we watch them next spring. I am satisfied if the chil- 
dren “want to know.” I can trust them to find out when 
once they are awakened. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 4 

The air is full of floating seeds. They come in at our 
open windows. On our Nature table we have the trophies 
of the children’s search. It took us but a moment to 
identify the maple keys and compare them with the winged 
milkweed seeds. I am astonished to find how eagerly the 
children save packets of these seeds for spring planting. 
Each one has a curiosity to see how the young plants look. 
We try to trace each seed to its parent plant and talk about 
the character of the plant and the conditions which surround 
it. Our garden next spring will be something new and 
strange. The children love to draw these seeds. ‘They are 
small and definite and seem to appeal to the imagination. 
Some of the older pupils are beginning to take pleasure in 
reading whatever they find about plants. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 5. 

“See the grape-vine worm !”’ was the cry this morning. 
It surely was a sight. Its back and sides were literally 
covered with tiny yellowish things, shaped like cigars and 
standing on end. Where they had come from was a seven 
days’ wonder. We had put the sickly caterpillar in a cell 
by himself in one corner of the box so we knew that none of 
the others had disturbed him. This is our mystery. Who 

can solve it? 

Tuuxspay, Oct. 6. 
We had no nature lesson yesterday but I asked the chil- 
dren to bring some seed travellers of another kind — the 
tramps, which “steal rides.’ This puzzled some and 
pleased others. We have an array of burrs, stick-tights, 
Spanish needles, and “ ticks ’ on our table to-day. _I wish 
every teacher could have seen the look which spread over 
my dull boy’s face when he discovered, suddenly and unin- 
tentionally, that a burdock burr was made up of many tiny 
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separate pieces all alike and each a seed in its own little 
cover! He seemed brighter all day for that one light 
which had come to him unasked. 

FRIDAY, Oct. 7. 

When we came to school this morning we found the sick 
caterpillar dead. No winged future for him! It is the first 
real evidence of the struggle for existence which has come 
to us in our nature study. 

We took what we call our period for general work to-day 
for nature study. I would like to have the pupils sum up 
the week’s work each Friday but they don’t seem to know 
how. It seems quite for- 
eign to their habits of 
mind. That they remem- 
ber much of what they 
learn I know, but they 
cannot put it consecutively. 
Perhaps I am wrong to ex- 
pect it. Just before dis- 
missal I asked them to 
lock for October flowers. 
They all agreed that they 
could find none, and 
thought me rather absurd 
to insist that they look. 

“‘ Hadn’t we better look 
for nuts, too, so’s to be 
sure to find sumthin?” 
said Jimmie. 

I yielded gracefully, and 
we shall have something on Monday. 








Jimmie 


Monpay, Oct. 10. 

The children did find some October flowers in spite of 
their lack of faith. A few fag ends—goldenrods all dry 
and brown, asters with one or two lingering stars, braving 
the cool nights. Among the trophies brought by one whose 
home lies way beyond the woods was a branch well covered 
with delicate golden blossoms. The leaves which still hung 
to the twigs when I discovered them soon dropped off and 
we had the brown branch bearing its yellow flowers, if 
flowers they be. We all looked at it and wondered at its 
strange habit. 

The teacher across the hall, who is very friendly, came in 
after school and cried out, “Oh! where did you get the witch 
hazel?” 

“ One of the children brought it in,” I replied. 
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cine?” That will be an interesting line 
for the children to follow out. Why not 
set them to gathering the medicinal plants 
of the neighborhood? The idea seemed 
to suggest the practical bearing of plant 
study, about which I had thought but little. 
I will talk to the little folks about it. 


TuESDAY, Oct. II. 


We had a conversation about the witch 
hazel to-day. A few knew the medicine 
and asked if it was the juice of the plant. 
I wish I knew how the extract was made so I could give 
them just a little glimpse of the outside world’s doings. I 
feel my ignorance in this work and am often discouraged. 

Helma Anderson, the small Norwegian maid with hair as 
golden as the witch hazel flower (and braided in two tidy 
pig-tails), said she found the flowers on a rather low tree in 
the edge of the woods. 

“Our hired man says he can find out where to dig a well 
with a forked branch of that tree. It turns in his hands 
right over the place where the water is,”’ said a big boy. 

Another said his father, too, could “ water-witch.” 

Even Jimmie wagged his head in assent. ‘Though they 
must have seen the incredulity on my face and open scorn 
on the faces of some of the others, these three held stoutly 
to their superstition. The belief in witches is still strong 
among the people here. I hope the truths we learn direct 
from nature will help free the minds of these children from 
such notions. 





Fripay, Oct. 14. 


All this week we have worked with our seeds and our 
witch hazel. There is certainly some witchery about that 
plant for the children seem unwilling to give it up. One 
found an account of how the extract is made and we read 
that. Another brought an old English picture-book called 
** Peep-Show,” much thumb-marked and coverless, begging 
that we might read the version of Cinderella which it con- 
tained. I glanced it through and found that the witch 
hazel played the part of the fairy godmother to the forlorn 
little maid. Perhaps I did wrong, but I allowed them to 
substitute this tale for their regular reading lesson on several 
successive days, but we did not call it nature study. They 
all knew it was a fairy story and distinguished carefully be- 
tween it and their own observations. 

I am searching now for poems and simple prose about 








To myself I said, ‘So that is witch hazel. It doesn’t 
always grow in a bottle, then. Now I remember that it was 
“ Extract of witch hazel’ we used for our bruises at home. 
Is there a connection between this plant and the medi- 
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nature. Some day when material for study is scarce, I shall 
use these selections as reading lessons, as we did the Cinder- 
ella. I hope the boys and girls will take as kindly to them 
as to the fairy tale. I will try to select ‘“‘ gems’’ which are 














li 
ae “over their heads.” My pupils are not a bit philo- 
sophical. 


(If the teacher and children watch the witch hazel throughout the 
year they will not need to be told that the witchery of this plant lies in 
its choice of a blossoming time, its golden flowers and its way of scatter- 
ing its seeds. They will delight in watching the seedpods, which open 
| fire in their season and like miniature cata; ults bombard the passer-by. 
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‘Their force expended, their object accomplished, they wait with mouths 
agape until the tree loses its hold on them and they fellow the leaves. 
If we will be patient the witch hazel will prove its right to the name, 
J, though it befriend no forlorn Cinderellas, and discover no buried 

ME spring! M. R. M.) 





SATURDAY, Oct. 15. 


I did a daring thing yesterday afternoon and I am glad I 
| did it. I have felt since the first week that our study of 
nature lacked one element which is more important than 
mere information getting. I want my pupils to feel the 
beauty of nature as a whole. In thinking about this I came 
to the conclusion that the way to develop their sense of 
beauty was to take them to the woods. Take forty children 
into the open air! Would they not for mere joy of life and 
freedom forget my presence and ignore my authority? 
They might. And the after effect on the discipline of my 
school might be disastrous. Yet I was willing to risk these 
things, believing in my heart that all would be well — that 
we should gain in companionship and mutual enjoyment 
what we lost in formality and rigid discipline. We went. 

It was as I hoped. We started a little before closing 
time and in a few minutes were in the edge of the woods — 
“our woods’’ as we have come to call them. With one 
accord we began to kick about in the thick carpet of leaves. 
I am sure that even Jimmie’s sense of the beautiful, which 
j is perhaps a trifle stiff from disuse, was stirred within him 

when he looked first at the glory of the leaves and sky 
above, then at the richness of the brown color beneath his 
feet.” 

Did the children ask me what makes the leaves turn, and 
what makes them fall? Oh, yes. And I told them the 
simple truth. 

Jimmie and I had talked this trip over before. I had 
felt the need of a counsellor and the necessity of securing 
the boy’s sympathy beforehand. 

“Say, I’ll show you a bee tree, an’ a red-headed wood- 
pecker’s nest and a lot o’ ground squir’ls’ holes.” 

Now Jimmie was just the man I was looking for. I was 
a little taken back when he offered to take along his dog 
and show us all what a fine wood-chuck dog he was. I de- 
clined this offer as tactfully as possible, pondering on the 
nature of boys, but agreed gladly to pay visits to the other 
woods’ folk. 

What an hour it was! Will the children ever forget it? 
I never can. We were “knee-deep in October,” its own 
blue around and above us, its browning nuts and ripening 
beriies in sight — all these treasures were ours and we as 
free as they! 

We had no definite lesson to learn that day. “Vhat we 
learned went deeper than an ordinary lesson. As -ve left 
the woods the sun was still bright, though the mist was ris- 
ing. Inthe warm air were gossamer threads floating we 
knew not whither. They touched our faces gently and for 
the first time in my life I was not annoyed by them. To-day 
these silken spider threads seem a part of “ October’s bright 
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blue weather,” and add a new touch of mystery and 
beauty to the autumn. 
TuHurRspAyY, Oct 20. 


I cannot set down in my diary all the things we do, and 
I am sure that the children are noticing things that we have 
no chance to study in school. Their stories and their 
drawings are full of references to natural objects. I think it 
a mistake to make the nature studies too often the subject 
of written language lessons in my school. Iam afraid the 
children may grow to dislike the things we study, writing is 
so difficult for them. 

(This teacher has discovered a real danger, If nature study is at- 
tempted at all, it should be for its own sake. Its relation to other subjects 
will reveal itself naturally. A constant correlation with such a difficult 
subject as composition, especially with young children, may be disastrous 
to -both subjects. It would indeed be a disaster to a child if his ability 
to express himself naturally should be lost, together with his delight in 
living things. M. R. M.) 


Monpay, Oct. 24. 


Nuts are plentiful near here. We are to have what we 
call a “ Nut Day ”’ just as soon as a heavy frost comes. It 
is all planned. Decorations are to be of autumn leaves, 
moss and ferns, milkweeds and sunflowers gone to seed, 
acorns, chestnut burrs and wild grapes. Besides these we 
shall have a table covered with nuts of every kind in flat 
boxes, each box labelled with the familiar name. Drawings 
made by the children are to grace the walls. We shall keep 
open house that day. We are eager for the frost to come! 


TUESDAY, Oct. 25. 


The children are still on the lookout for grasshoppers and 
what is more surprising to me is that they find them. Sev- 
eral were brought in to-day, both young and full grown 
ones. 

“Pa asked me how they breathe,’ 
“ How do they?” 

We had all noticed while watching the caged hoppers that 
there was a slow, pulsating movement in the part of the 
body back of the legs. I felt sure that this had something 
to do with its breathing. Before the day was over each 
child had seen for himself this contraction and expan- 
sion (but we did not call it that). I told them we were 
watching the hoppers breathe. 


said Jennie Loomis. 


(It was not possible for the teacher and her pupils to see that the 
grasshoppers do not take in air through the mouth. But they do not. 
Only food enters there. If one looks very sharply he may see a row of 
tiny spots on each side of the hopper’s body, two on each ring. The 
children had no way of discovering that these spots are breathing pores. 
I would tell them. They will be pleased to learn that the grasshopper 
practices “ abdominal breathing!” M. R. M.) 


Monpbay, Oct. 31. 


As we say good-bye to October we see that the witch 
hazel blossoms still hang, though the leaves have joined 
those of the maple, oak and beech. In our caterpillar cage 
the “woolly bear” still “holds the fort,’ but he would 
make a sleepy sentinel. The tomato worms must have 
buried themselves in the earth in the box. Only one of our 
caterpillars spun a blanket in which to spend the winter. 

The nights grow cooler. We shall need our wraps and 
our mittens soon. We shall have our “black frost” in a 
week or two. Good-bye, grasshoppers, birds, butterflies, 
flowers and October! We are ready for November’s secrets, 
“ Nut Day,” and Thanksgiving time. 


An Autumn Recipe 


Take a world full of crimson, 
Mix well with warm gold, 
And blue tints and bronze tints, 
And brown tints, I’m told — 

Quite sober — 


A dash of pure purple, 
A pinch of pale pink, 
And green just to suit you, 
You'll have then, I think — 
October ! 
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Brush-work, from the object, by pupils in A 3d primary school, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Getting Started 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 


A few evenings ago I found the following story and used 
it to advantage with my children. 


A rich king had a dear little boy named Henry. The little fellow had 
a pony, a boat, and everything that his father could buy for him; yet he 
of all the little boys in the kingdom was the most unhappy. One day a 
man came to visit the king. The man soon saw what was the matter 
with Henry. He said, * I will cure him, but I must have money for it.” 
The sum was agreed upon. The man wrote on white paper and told 
Henry to hold it near the candle flame. He did so, and these words 
appearet in blue letters: “ Do some kind act every day.” Henry Began 
atonce. He invited children to ride on his pony and share his other 
pleasures. In a short time he wasa very happy and useful boy. He 
used to say, “ I wish all the boys in the world would try my way to be 
happy.” 


We talked about “his way” at length, recounting the 
many probable things he did. Then I asked, ‘“‘ How many 
of you would like to try Henry’s plan?” and received a 
ready response. 

One a day would make how many kind acts a year? 

Many children have little memorandum books. One 
child suggests that we write our “kind acts” in our own 
little books. All agree to do that, and I said, “ We will 
read from our own little books instead of Readers next 
Friday.” 

How strongly each child feels that he is somebody / 
important the little book becomes! 
along the street to-night! 


How 
How manly he walks 
How self-respect beams in the 
little eyes! “Do some kind act every day.” When? 
Where? Any time, anywhere. On the street, at home, in 
school, in the yard. These are our good-bye thoughts at 
dismissal. 

Our reading period (Friday) is hailed with delight. They 
read (second grade children) : 

“I saw a ole man’s hat blow of and I runned and git it fer him.” 

“My mama are got her hed a akeing when I go-od home and I 
woshed dishes for her.” 

“ My dranpa forgittid where his glasses is and I hunts and finds em.” 

“ Me and John ask a ole woman to let us carey her close and we dane 
it.” 


Interest is at white heat. Suppose they act only from a 


desire to tell what they have done, or to write it in their 


books ; silently and surely the Aaéi/ of doing kind things is 
being formed. 
Incidentally the child mind will be aroused into thinking 
of “the nicest way to say it” and “ how to spell it.” 
Whatever improvement we make (and that is very marked 
even now) I shall credit to the influence of that story in 
getting us started on the habit track. 


_ Cis there not great danger of arousing self-consciousness and pride 
in such a diary? Would it not have been better to have recorded the 
kind acts of others? — THE Epiror.) 


An Ideal Diploma 


Somebody suggests this as an ideal diploma for the 
future : — 

“ Know all men by these presents that J. J. Smith, having 
done his level best in the grammar schools for five years, is 
hereby honorably discharged.”’ 


(Must the world wait for the millennium to see such a sensible thing 
as this? Help it on, teachers, by ruling every “ mark ” and per cent out 
of your school-room.— THE Ep!Tor. ) 


Marks and terms are clumsy devices, more suitable for 
measuring cord-wood than culture.— Pres. David Starr 
Jordan, Stanford University. 


One first grade teacher originated the device ot pasting 
two or three of the pressed maple leaves on the window 
pane. The rich bit of color as the light came through the 
leaf, was a constant source of pleasure. 


‘“‘ Luck is ever waiting for something to turn up. _ Labor, 
with keen eyes and strong will, will turn up something.”’ 


Whoever would eat the kernel must crack the nut. 
— Danish Proverb 
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Beginning Geography VIII 
CAROLYN D, Woop Normal and Training Schoel New Bedford Mass. 


Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved.) 


Nore.— The subject of our talk in September was Work of Running 
Water, and I showed you how I led the children to observe the variety 
of material carried by running water, and to discover the source of this 
supply. Thinking that perhaps you might be interested in our out-of- 
door work I told you how some of our observation lessons were con- 
ducted. When the children had read these lessons from Nature, and 
had learned to draw simple inferences from the conditions discovered, we 
began our work with pictures. The object of this was to broaden the 
children’s knowledge by helping them to see that the simple truths read 
from the rills and the rivulets of the streets were truths applicable to all 
streams of running water. Our pictures and experiments helped us to 
discover the relation existing between the material carried and the 


velocity of the stream, and also showed us that the distance and the ° 


order of the deposition were dependent on the velocity. 

This month I wish to show you how we studied slopes. Perhaps you 
live in a hilly country so that your environments furnish better illustra- 
tions than we are able to obtain, for we were dependent on the slopes of 
the city streets, the moulding sand, sketches and pictures. With the 
sand we modeled hills and slopes until we were familiar with the varying 
lengths and kinds of slopes. Then, to supplement this work, we used 
pictures and read the great variety of slope stories they were able to fur- 
nish. With the help of such simple experiments as we could perform 
with the sand and watering-pot, and a thoughtful study of the rain 
streams found in the streets, we were able to discover that the changes in 
slope increased or decreased the velocity of the streams; that in some 
places slopes were worn away by the action of running water, and in 
other places they were built up; that some slopes were roughened by the 
numerous stream channels worn in them, and that the slopes under the 
water were made smooth by the material which the water deposited. 

C.D. W. 


Slopes 
Length and Kind of Slopes 


The modeling table, having been freshly filled with clean 
white sand, looked tempting enough to attract every eye. 
The children seemed to know that the fresh sand betokened 
some new feature in our work and they were filled with 
interest and curiosity to find ‘out what it might be. After 
each child had been given a large slate and a handful of 
sand I told them to imagine we were going coasting, and they 
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Turning to our slates we found and marked all the stee: 
slopes. What shall we call those that are not steep? . 
asked them to show me, with the sand, a slope that was long 
and gentle ; one that was short and steep ; one that was long 
and steep, and one that was short and gentle. Then using 
the sand-table I pictured the different slopes and asked the 
children to describe them. Using a model that they had 
described as being long and gentle, I made it represent a 
broken slope like Fig. 5, and led them to compare it with 
the others and to describe it. 

When I asked them to tell me whether they had ever 
seen any slopes like the ones we had pictured, and if so, 
where, they told me of a great many, for they knew all the 
streets that were good for bicycling, and the places where 
coasting was fine sport. 


Application of Facts 


Using a picture like Fig. 6, I asked the children to notice 
the land near the brook and tell me what they observed. 
They quickly found the slopes, and as the different ones 
were pointed out the children described them. Then I had 
them reproduce the picture in sand as a means of testing 
the accuracy of their observation. In this way we exam- 
ined many similar pictures, talking about the different slopes 
and modeling them in sand. When the children were able 
to do this readily, I led them to picture the outline of the 
left slope in Fig. 6, like this (Fig. 7), and the right slope 
like Fig. 8. 

Effect of Slopes on Water 


Finding one of the boys anxious to model a brook from a 
picture he had found in his book I gave him permission to 
try. When he had finished his work we gathered about the 
table to examine it. Attaching a rubber tube two or three 
feet long, to the spout of the watering-pot we hid the other 
end of the tube under the sand where the brook began, to 
make believe it was a spring. When the water began to 
flow we discovered that it spread out over the ground instead 
of forming a stream where the brook was meant to flow. 
When asked to explain the reason for this they thought 
some time before they realized that the land did not slope 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


were to picture with the sand the kind of a hill they thought 
would be best suited for the fun. In this way a large assort- 
ment of illustrations were obtained. Some were like Fig. 1, 
others like Fig. 2, and a few were like Fig. 3. 

Carefully selecting those that would tell the most graphic 
story I asked the children to tell me which hill or hills would 
give us the best coasting, and why. ‘The hills having the 
long slopes were the ones they selected because they would 
give them a longer ride than the short slopes. We then 
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Fig. 4 Fig 5 

selected and marked all the hills having long slopes and all 
having short slopes. Selecting a model like Fig. 4, the 
children explained that it was so steep that it would be dan- 
gerous to Coast down, and so steep that it would be hard 
work to climb up again if they should dare to slide down. 


Fig. 3 


and so the water could not flow as they had expected it 
would. When this difficulty had been discovered and cor- 
rected the little spring soon formed a stream of running 
water. We tried this same experiment several times until 
we were thoroughly convinced that the slope of the land 
caused the water to flow as a stream. 


Changes in Slope Cause Changes in Velocity 


A rain-storm that left the gutters full of running water 
gave us a grand opportunity to read these same 
stories from nature. We examined the street and 
noticed that it was higher in the middle than at 
the sides, and for this reason ‘the water collected 
in rivulets and ran down to the gutters. One end 
of the street was higher than the other, or the land 
sloped from the north toward the south, and this 
caused the water to flow toward the south. See if 
all the water flows with the same velocity? A 
lazy little rivulet, and one that was flowing 
very rapidly were found. Look at the slopes and see 
if you can tell me why one flows rapidly and the other 
slowly. Thus by watching the little streams and study- 
ing the variations in their slopes-we learned to read the 
effect the change in slope had upon the velocity of the 
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stream. This work was supplemented by a study of as many 
good pictures of rivers as we could find, reading from them 
stories of the slope of the land from the velocity of the stream. 











While studying these pictures I read to them this little 
poem — 


‘“* Behold the rocky wall, 
That down its sloping sides 
Pours the swi't raindrops, blending, as they fall, 
In rushing river-tides ! 


“Yon stream, whose sources run, 
Turned by a pebble’s edge, 
Is Athabasca, rolling towards the sun 
Through the cleft mountain ledge. 


“The slender rill had strayed, 
But for the slanting stone, 
To evening’s ocean, with the tangled braid 
Of foam- flecked Oregon.” —//o/mes 


How Water Affects Slopes 


At one end of the sand table we piled up the sand as high 
as possible, at the same time making a great variety of 
slopes. Then we madean outline sketch of it like Fig. 9, 
on the blackboard. When this work was finished we caused 
our sand-heap to be visited by frequent, heavy rain-storms 
during several successive days in order that we might watch 
the effect the rain and consequent streams would have upon 


Fig. 7 Fig. 8 


the slopes. Watching the changes day by day we noticed 
how the water carried away the soil from the top and from 
the steeper slopes. Finally when we were ready to make 
the second sketch we found it looked like Fig. 10. The 
children were led to compare the two sketches, to describe 
the changes they observed and to explain the cause of the 
change. From this experiment we learned that water flow- 


Fig, 9 


ing over the surface of slopes changes them by making 
them lower in some places, and that this was done by 
loosening and carrying away the soil, 
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Running Water Builds up Slopes 


Has the running water made any other change besides 
making the slopes lower? ‘Turning to the two sketches we 
compared the slopes (@) and (4) very carefully. The chil- 
dren noticed that in the second picture the slope (a) was 
very much longer than it was before. How was it made 
longer? The model on the sand table explained the cause 
for this change. ‘They found that the slope (4) in the 
second picture had been built up by the waters washing 
away the soil from the upper part of the slope and spreading 
it out on the lower part. 

When the water in the gutters was again at work we were 


y prepared to read from nature all we were able to under- 


stand of this work. We found a place where the water was 
running from the center of the street carrying its load of 
As we watched this work I 
led them to think what might happen to the street if there 
were no hard rocks underneath this soft material. We had 
a very exciting time imagining how the street would be 
worn down until perhaps it was as low as the gutters. Let 
us look and see if we can find any places where the water is 
building up the slopes. Following a little rivulet for some 
distance, we found a place where it made a sudden turn, 
here we saw that it was depositing the material it had been 
carrying, and that by means of this deposit the slope was 
being built up higher. In another place we noticed that a 
change in the slope had caused a decrease in the velocity of 
the stream and for this reason a great deal of material had 
been dropped by the water and the slope built up until the 
little stream had been divided by the gradual upbuilding of 
its bed. Another place was discovered where the rain beat- 
ing down upon a steep slope at one side of the gutter had 
washed material down from the top and piled it up at the 
foot of the slope. Many other places were found where the 
rain had done this same kind of work—carrying material 
away from one place and piling it up in another. 


Other Effects of Water on Slopes. 


After two of the boys had piled all the sand at one end of 
the table and had modeled the different kinds of slopes we 
had discussed, we gathered about the table to criticise their 
work. After talking about it for a few moments I called 
their attention to the general appearance of the surface of 
the slopes. Let us see if the rain and streams do any other 
work for the slopes besides wearing them down and building 

them up. As the rain fell we noticed how 
it loosened the soil and carried away the 
finer material. With the aid of the rubber- 
tubing we caused little streams to flow down 
the slopes. Slowly they cut paths for them- 
selves until our slopes were furrowed by 
them, while all the material thus cut out was 
carried down to the foot of the slopes where 
it spread out forming a broad, smooth sur- 
face under the water. It was not very 
long before we had an opportunity to turn to nature and 
read the same stories from her book, for a storm left the 
surface of the street all furrowed by the channels cut by 
rivulets, while under the water we found slopes that had 
been made perfectly smooth by the same great force. 

These stories that nature told us of the work the water 

was doing for the slopes, helped to make our every-day life 


Fig. 10 


more’ valuable to us by opening our eyes to the many great 


truths told in simple ways by the most familiar objects 
in our environment, 
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That “ Must in Dicipline” 
OLIVE DEE ARNOLD, Alhambra, Cal. 


NY man who can make himself do what he knows he 
A ought to do has laid one of the best foundations for 
character building.” 

The above quotation is from an article, “ The 
‘Must’ in Discipline,” appearing in the April number of 
Primary Epucation. ‘The italics are also quoted, but if you 
will please augment that feature by including the two pre- 
ceding words, make himsejf—with a double emphasis on 
HIMSELF — behold one of my most cherished ideas and 
ideals ! 

When a mere girl, staggering under the responsibilities, 
real and imaginary, of a teacher in a country district where 
all grades were represented, a few precepts instilled into my 
mirid by a “ level-headed” father proved a mighty strength 
and rare comfort to me. As I now look back, [ can see 
how those truths have entered into my life, and form the 
major part of what little good there may be in me. 

‘The first and foremost principle was that of discipline — 
not of others first, but of self. Small need of fear if one 
be absolute master of himself. Each year brings me to a 
more realizing sense of this need in everyone’s life. Even 
the youngest school child comprehends this need if it is 
rightly presented to him. “Iam here to tell you what you 
should or should not do,” the teacher says, “ because you 
are still young and do not yourselves know.” I have yet 
the child to find who will not grant this. Recognizing their 
own need and the superiority of the judgment of the 
teacher, they are ready to receive help. Points which they 
already know are first eliminated. By the time they have 
become a real factor in the school they understand that they 
are expected to do the work set before them, to obey sig- 
nals and to maintain general order and quiet. Indepen- 
dence in these acts should be encouraged, yes, demanded. 
When Johnny has learned the proper position to assume 
during a recitation, must his teachers stop the lesson to see 
that he does something which he already knows how to do? 
“« Forgot,” he apologizes — well, will Johnny always have 
someone at hand to remind him? He is fast growing up to 
be a man — who will tell him then? What will he do if he 
never learns to attend to these matters? If he talks with- 
out permission — “O Johnny! can you not manage such a 
little thing as your tongue?” If Johnny can be led _ to see 
that he is a real general in active command (?) of tongue, 
hands, feet and eyes, he will take delight in bringing his 
men into subjection. So, too, he can readily comprehend 
the injustice to his friends in his wrong acts. It interests 
him to have the aforesaid fractious members likened to run- 
away horses which would injure others should he let them 
get from under his control. If he whispers, he must see 
that he is intruding upon the time and rights of his victim. 
If his foot is in the aisle or his hands in his pockets when 
“ position’’ is called, he has spoiled the appearance of the 
whole row, no difference how faithful the others may have 
been to the signal. 

A class spirit, or atmosphere, may be cultivated which 
will be an inspiration to the weaker ones, and to help others 
will do the stronger ones untold good. ‘Iam called from 
the room for a few moments,” the teacher announces, “ and 
I mention it so that you may hold the reins tightly and not 
let your horses run away. Upon my return I hope to find 
the writing books and pens distributed and everyone study- 
ing the new copy.” The result is uncertain, but it is safe to 
guess that an honest effort will be made. “ Hattie whis- 
pered,” monitor of row A reports. Then we find that 
Hattie only told the monitor that Lillie had changed her 
seat to row C since we last wrote, and the extra book be- 
longed to her. Now the monitor knew all this, but, being 
younger and perhaps a little annoyed by so much responsi- 
bility, failed to grasp the situation quite as quickly as Hattie 
did, and Hattie can readily be led to see ‘that she was in 
the wrong, although she meant it all in kindness. She has 
now analyzed this one act, and will be able in the future to 
judge that much better. The entire class is in sympathy 
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with her motive, yet condemns the act and will endeavor to 
avoid the mistake themselves. Irrepressible, big-mouthed, 
good-natured (if you do not rub him the wrong way) Earl 
raises his grimy little fist and says, with face aglow, “I was 
j-i-s-t about to whisper to Clarence and he put his finger up 
to his lips like this and shook his head and I stopped.” 
And so on. Every trial is sure to bring out something help- 
ful. The consciousness of their short-comings and of their 
final victory through growing independence makes aspiring 
boys and girls of them without that egotism of the goody- 
goody child. Verily, ‘to try to train and strengthen the 


.will”’ 7s a part of every teacher’s duty. 


‘“‘ Will keeping after school effect this end?” 

It goes without saying that some form of punishment 
must occasionally be resorted to. There is “ keeping after 
school” and then again there is ‘‘keeping after school.” If 
you mean the right kind of “keeping,” I too will vote “aye’”’ 
on the question. Do you mean the kind that makes the 
subject feel: “ Teacher is a cross, cranky old thing anyhow. 
I'll sit still awhile now to please her so she will let me off in 
time for the ball game, but I bet I’ll make things hot for her 
to-morrow!” All that, and more, I saw written on a boy’s 
face as I passed an open school-room door once. 

Now why not express to. the unfortunates a kindly regret 
that they should require extra time in which to form certain 
correct habits? You stand ready to help them all you pos- 
sibly can, and trust that only a short time shall be found 
necessary to enable them to fill your requirements. A time 
test of two, five or ten minutes (according to the possibili- 
ties of the child) to see if the hands will “stay folded” 
might properly be rewarded with some kind expression of 
encouragement from the teacher. If she possesses the 
genuine desire to be helpful, means will not fail her in 
making the time truly helpful to the child and in sending 
him home in a proper frame of mind. 

Quoting again: “The weakness of many of our young 
people in the present generation, is due largely to the lax 
discipline they have been under at home and in school.” 
Here is a pathetic truth. Good discipline does not imply 
anything harsh or cruel, but it does mean something firm. 
There is a “must ”’ about it. 

Recently I boarded a railway car, and later there entered . 
a refined, intelligent-looking woman with a beautiful little 
child of four or five years. She proceeded the full length 
of the coach, and pausing near the last seat, ssid to the 
little girl, “ You stay right here, dear, until mamma speaks 
to the conductor a moment.’’ She stepped out upon the 
platform to make some inquiry, and before she had uttered 
a half dozen words the child had followed her to the door. 
She paid no attention to the act of disobedience except to 
bar the doorway with her arm to keep the child back. She 
evidently had not expected obedience and she did not get 
it. Upon arriving home I mentioned the incident, and my 
father (with his same good old ideas) said, “And when 
that child is a little older, that mother will wonder why she 
cannot make her mind.” 

Let parents and teachers look to it that their demands 
upon children are reasonable and just, and then hold them 
to it. We will have to face these “ musts ” every day of our 
lives, and the child who is trained to face them squarely 
from the first has an untold advantage over the one who 
misses these lessons of discipline. 

Finally, “ Let us teach self-control, physical and mental.” 
How dare we deny the children under our care one of their 
most vital rights ! 

(This discussion will be continued in November number. — THE Eprror.) 


The autumn time has come; 

On woods that dream of bloom, 
And over purpling vines 

The low sun fainter shines. 


The aster flower is failing, 
The hazel’s gold is paling; 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear. 
— Whittier 
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October 


It is a worn maxim, “As the teacher so is the school,” 
but never did it apply more perfectly to any situation than 
to the school-room in October. October glories and Octo- 
ber influences will be to the children just exactly what they 
are to the teacher. Does she see in it only the falling of the 
leaves and the natural death of summer vegetation? Then 
the cuildren will see this, too, as much as natural, unspoiled 
children can feel a prosaic interpretation of nature. Does 
she hail each day as one more beautiful prismatic link in 
the wondrous month-chain, to be enjoyed to the full? Does 
she see in the marvelous coloring from hill-top to valley, the 
sunset glory of the plant-world before it lies down to sleep? 
Then the children will absorb October influences that will 
last them as long as they live. Poor city children, to be 
deprived of the country in October! They need to know it, 
feel it, and revel in it, as much as they needed the fresh 
air, and vacation-glimpses, which were secured for them. 
Only a busy commercial world has not yet waked up to the 
education and character training that grow out of a daily 
contact with the beautiful. 

Then the nutting season. Some money-king should be 
induced to pour a bushel of nuts into every school-building 
in the fall, just as they grow, with all their protective covering 
on them. Fancy the looks in the children’s eyes to have 
free access to the prickly chestnut burrs, the big, unshelled 
walnuts, hickory nuts, butternuts, and the curly-covered 
hazel nuts. Zha¢ would be nature study as is nature study. 
It would all take care of itself, and the teacher wouldn’t 
wonder what to do or how to doit. And the squirrel should 
be brought into the school-roum if possible, to show the 
children how they eat nuts—one of the most interesting 
things in nature. Of course this is not to be compared 
with the free rush of a real nutting expedition, but a thou- 
sand times better than to let the poor disinherited little 
things g:ther their knowledge of chestnuts from roasted 
ones on the street. Let us be as natural and common-sense 
as possible in the nature work for October. No matter 
what other teachers do, and no matter how they do it. 
Here is nature and here are the children. Let us bring 
them together in the most original, unhackneyed, un-regula- 
tion way that we can. 

Helen Hunt Jackson’s October poem has been given so 
often in Primary Epucation that it is omitted this year, but 
every child above the first year should memorize it some time 
during the month. 

“Lastly and finally,” teachers, give yourselves up to the 
October loveliness, and don’t worry about grades or course ° 
of study or the threatening trials of the future. No time to 
cross prospective bridges in October. 


Columbus Day — October 12 


For the first time we give the Columbus story for obser- 
vance of Columbus day, with simple blackboard sketches. 
It is unwise to try to obseve every occasion of a historic 
nature in the schools. Select one thing and do that sk‘lfully. 
To read the Columbus story is to kill it. Tell it with all the 
fascination that is in you. Put it in the place of some of 
the high-wrought myths. The children may profit by a taste 
of truth occasionaliy. 
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Talks on Art 


Not one of these “Talks” must go unread. They are 
like no others ever written on this subject. It is hoped the 
September talk will be a revelation that America is a Sodom 
and Gomorrah in so far as conditions for national art exist ? 
Do we deny it? Can we? 

Mrs. Burbank has loved and studied art for a lifetime, 
and gives us truths which we may find unpalatable ; but let 
us equal her power to see and compare before we protest 
or deny. The searchlight she has thrown on conditions 
that exist in America should reveal to us our duties as teach- 
ers to create and improve the ideals and tastes of the 
future generations now in the school-rooms. 


Bananas 


Our Banana story is most delightful this month, and 
please don’t let us feel that all the reading and study and 
painstaking necessary to present this series to you is par- 
tially lost for want of reciprocal effort on your part, in tact- 
fully giving it to the children. “It is so much work to cut 
and mount every chapter,” do I hear? Work? Of course 
it is work. Is there anything worth while accomplished 
without work? Ifa teacher is not willing to do her part for 
a series that” gives fresh supplementary reading, oral and 
written language work, illustrations for use of pupils and 
information of the product and customs of other countries, 
then our effort is indeed love’s labor lost. ‘The scheme is 
unique and its full possibilities may not strike you at first. 
But if you are longing for pastures new and to find fresh 
interest for the children the plan will grow on you from 
month to month. ‘Two readings a week, by exchange of 
mounted paragraphs, will hold interesting reading matter 
always in reserve, besides the oral and written reproductions 
and the pleasure of awarding the illustrations to pupils who 
present the best papers. After these illustrated language 
papers have been taken home in triumph, have them re- 
turned to be kept for Parent’s Days, or for any occasion 
where the work of the pupils is to be shown. ga Don’t 
have this work always in sight or always talked about. 
Familiarity kills everything. Bury itin a drawer when not in 
use. It will gather interest every hour it is out of sight. 
“We are made so,”’ as Browning says. 


Lafayette Day 
If you plan to observe this day, you will find the story 
of the boyhood of Lafayette well told in a little book, 


“ Lafayette, the Friend of American Liberty,’’ published by 
the Werner School Book Company, Chicago. 


A Subject for Discussion 


What is your chief difficulty in teaching arithmetic to 
youngest children? Answer this briefly, concisely and to 
the point. Don’t discuss education at large, but aim 
straight at your difficulties. Somebody may be able to help 
you and you may help others. 


Finch’s First Reader 


Will prove a delightful book for the autumn readings. The 
reading matter is fresh and attractive and the illustrations 
unusually happy for the little ones. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D Kellogg, 
is open to engagements to lecture before teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional associations, or any organizations interested in educational 


subjects. Address, ‘name) 
( Educational Publishing Co.) 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





























The Sweetest Little House in 
the World 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE children kept running back to look at the pretty 
dog-kennel, with its cunning, frowsy baby dogs — 
“Keeping house in it, just as cozy,” Bessie said 
admiringly. 

“It’s the sweetest little house ev-er was!” cried Susie. 
Mamma looked over their shoulders and laughed. 

“‘ No, indeed !” she said positively. “Come with me and 
I’ll show you the very sweetest little house in the world !” 

“Truly? Oh, my!” chorused the children in their 
sweet, high voices. 

“Oh, my, “dy,” smiled mamma. 

They were all spending the day at the Stat> Fair grounds, 
and here it was noon and they hadn’t seen half the wonders 
yet! It was “Children’s Day,” and a great many other 
little people were there, too. 

Mamma took them upstairs in the main hall and stopped 
beside one of the exhibits there. 

“Oh!” cried Susie. 

“Oh!” piped Bessie in the same key. 

A faint humming sound was in their ears and they smelled 
a delicate, evasive odor of something sweet. 

‘It zs the sweetest little house !’’ laughed one little girl. 

“And the name of it is ‘Sweet Home ’— see, up there on 
the bridge-pole !’’ laughed the other. That one was Bessie. 
She had a way of saying things almost right. Of course 
she meant ridge-pole. 

It was quite a big little house and had dormer windows in 
the roof and bay windows and piazzas almost everywhere 
else. There were lace curtains looped back in all the win- 
dows. Altogether, it was what Susie called a very “dressy” 
little house. And it was made of—what? Well, some- 
thing that rhymes splendidly with money! You won’t won- 
der they called it “ Sweet Home ” when you've guessed it. 

The walls were made of — it, and the little curved veran- 
dahs were made of bottles of — it, as clear and golden in 
the sunlight as — honey / 

“ But I don’t see what the shingles are made of — an’ the 
flapboards, mamma,’’ Bessie said, standing on tiptoe to try 
and see. ‘It looks like crinkly yellow paper much as any- 
thing.” 

“See,” said mamma, “ here’s a piece of it right here,” 
and she took it up from a little pile that lay on the counter 
near the house. Both children examined it eagerly. 

“It is beeswax,’’ explained mamma, “ pressed out into 
this thin sheet and stamped into little ridges that make six- 
sided rooms like the honey-cells the busy bees make them- 
selves. When the honey is extracted and put in all those 
dainty little bottles, the wax is saved and made into these 
sheets, and what do you suppose the sheets are for?”’ 

“To make the flapboards an’ shingles for a ‘Sweet Home’ 
house,” said Bessie promptly, but mamma shook her head. 


“Wrong! ‘They’re to start the little busy bees a-house- 
keeping,” she said smiling. “It helps them along a great 
deal. First, there is the little square bottomless wooden 


box like that papa brings honey home in, you know, and 
then a little sheet of this “ crinkly yellow paper,” set up in 
the middle, like a wall. That’s the beginning of the little 
bees’ house, and all they have to do is build up the little six- 
walled rooms, a row on each side, right on the little 
foundations you see here on this sheet of beeswax. It saves 
them lots of time and labor. Next time you see a little 
square of honey in its wooden frame, look sharp and you 
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will be sure to see a little partition or wall lengthwise through 
the center (after it is slipped out of the box). A thin sheet 
of this wax made that partition, and the bees built up on 
both sides of it with these little six-sided ridges for a foun- 
dation. That’s the way they help along and hurry up the 
busy bees in these days.” 

“Yes’m, oh, yes’m!” murmured Susie. The yellow 
“crinkly ” shingles on the little house and the clapboards 
and the window-frames and the doors were all made of this 
pretty stamped wax. She could understand them so much 
better now — yes, indeed. So the beautiful little “Sweet 
Home” was every single bit made of honeycomb and bees- 
wax and clear, amber honey in bottles! And yet it looked 
just ex-actly like any little house ! 

Bessie was looking at the swarm of hurrying, scurrying 
black bees that were shut up in a long box of honeycomb 
with glass sides. That was where the humming noise had 
come from. 

Bus-s-2-22 — hurry, scurry! Poor little prisoner bees ! 

“They want to get out in the sunshine,”’ Bessie said pity- 
ingly. 

‘An’ the clover flowers,”’ Susie added. 

“« And we want to be getting home before long to our own 
dear ‘ Sweet Home,’”’ mamma cried cheerily. 

‘An’ to our Baby Belle — why, mifimma, she’s so sweet 
she’s our little honey B!” 





The Crow that Wasn't Afraid 


A. H. D. 


The crows bothered dear old Grandpa more than ever 
that year. They were digging up all the corn. 
“T believe they laugh at my scare-crow! ’’ Grandpa said. 


“Yes, they do”—I heard ’em,” Perley cried. “They 
got together in a reg’lar conflagration ’’— Perley meant con- 
gregation— “and laughed out loud —oh, very loud! 
‘Caw! caw! caw!’— if that isn’t their way of saying ‘ haw ! 


haw! haw!’ then I’m mistaken! ” 

Grandpa smiled. 

But it got to be no smiling matter at all. Things began 
to look serious indeed out in the corn-patch. At last 
Grandpa hit upon a device. He came in to breakfast one 
morning looking quite satisfied and happy. 

“ T’ve got ’em now!” he said complacently. 

“Got who, David? ’’ dear old Grandma asked. 

“The crows — every mother’s son of ’em! Let ’em dig 
up my corn-rows now if they want to! I’ve spread that 
enormous blue umbrella that the whole family used to go to 
meeting under when I was a boy —I've got it out there in 
the middle of my corn-patch, looking like a giant mush- 
room.” 

“Or a circus tent,” put in Perley gleefully. He had 
been walking all around the corn-patch in a triumphant pro- 
cession of his own. 

“T guess they'll laugh out o’ the inside of their mouths 
now !’’ he exulted. 

But that noon, at dinner-time, Perley came in out of the 
blazing sunlight with his little red, moist face drawn down 
lengthily. He waited till after Grandpa asked the blessing 
and filled all the plates. It was hard work to “ break it”’ 
to Grandpa, but when you had a thing to do, you had better 
do it before you began on your mashed potatoes and chicken. 
It was good reasoning, and Perley straightened in his chair. 

‘‘Grandpa,” he said solemnly, “ there’s a crow sitting 
under that umbrellow down in the corn-patch. I saw him. 
He looked real cool and comfortable, out o’ the sun.” 


‘‘T am Glad to be Alive” 


Here and yonder, high and low, 
Golden-rod and sunflowers glow; 
Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive,— 
I am glad to be alive. 
—R. K. Weeks 
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Nutting Song 


Aticr E. ALLEN 


(All rights reserved) 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON REGINALD De&KOVEN 
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down, Yes, come a clattering down. 


(From 


** First Book ” of Songs, by Eleanor Smith. 
& Co., 


Permission of Scott, Foresman 
Publishers, Chicago.) 


Autumn winds they rustle, rustle, 
Through the tree-tops tall, 
Busy squirrels bound and bustle, 
Whirring, whisking o’er the wall. 
+ Snap, snap, snapping, the burs are snapping, 
And the chestnuts brown, 
5 Snap, snap, snap, and ® clap, clap, clapping, 
Come a-hurrying down, 
Yes, come a-scurrying down. 


7 Tap, tap, tap, the boughs are tapping 
Just outside the town. 

® Snap, snap, snap, the burs are snapping, 
And ripe nuts are rattling down. 

® Tap, tap, tapping, '® rap, rap, rapping, 
Chestnuts ripe and brown, 

1! Tapping, rapping, snapping, clapping, 
Come a-dashing down, 
Yes, come a-crashing down. 


1 Strike hands lig.tly together, high above heads. 
2 kepeat (1). 

3 Strike hands lightly behind backs. 

4 Snap fingers high above heads. 

5 Repeat 4. 

6 Refeat 3. 

7 Repeat 1. 

8 Repeat 4. 

g Lift hands bigh in front, strike in time to music. 
10 Strike hands l:ack of head. 


— 
os 


On “ tapping ” repeat 9. 

On “ rapping ” repeat Io. 

On “ snapping ”’ bring hands down in front, snap fingers. 

On “clapping” clap hands behind back. Continue clapping 
hands above head, back 
throughout verse. 

Introduce march if desired. 





of head, in front, and behind back, 
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The Squirrel’s Arithmetic 


High on a branch of a walnut tree 
A bright-eyed squirrel sat, 

What was he thinking so earnestly? 
And what was he looking at? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head ; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 
Busily thinking was he ; 

How many nuts for his winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree? 

He sat so still on his swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep. 

Oh, no; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 
“The best way to do, without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.” — Se/. 


October 


The fairy cups are falling fast 
From off the giant oaks, is 
And all the poplars and the elms 
Are dropping their gay cloaks. 
A ghost, the silver aspen gleams 
Against the violet sky. 
And round the beech, small, furry things 
Are scampering, swift and shy ; 
They dart around the chestnut tall, 
Each gathering up a hoard 
When days are cold, and nights are jong, 
To furnish forth his board. 
— Little Men and Women 


The Caterpillar 


Fuzzy little caterpillar, 
Crawling, crawling on the ground, 

Fuzzy little caterpillar 
Nowhere, nowhere to be found, 

Though we’ve looked and looked and hunted 
Everywhere around. 


When the little caterpillar 
Found his furry coat too tight, 
Then a snug cocoon he made him, 
Spun of silk so soft and light — 
Rolled himself away within it, 
Slept there day and night.— Se/. 


Color Song 


«“ Red is the color we seek and show, 
The streaming red of the sunset glow ; 
The crimson rose and the autumn leaf 
The scarlet poppy in the harvest sheaf 
The rosy apple and blushing cheek — 
Red is the color we love and seek. 


“« Yellow we love in the sunshine bright, 
The full rich giory of summer's light ; 
The fields all yellow with buttercups ; 
The burnished bee as he hums and sups ; 
The great round squash and sunflower wild, 
And the golden hair of a lovely child.” 
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Two Ways to Look at Autumn 
(Recitation for two girls, Sour-Face and Smiling-Eyes 
I 
“ Dismal winds are’ blowing, 
Hills are bare and brown, 
Fallen leaves are fluttering 
Over field and town. 
Bells are ringing loudly, 
Bidding children run, _ 
As if education were a bit of fun. 
Pretty summer dresses 
Are laid away with care, 
And the stuffy woollens 
Brought out for repair ; 
Oh, I hate the autumn!” 
Cried little Sour-Face. 
II 
“« Lovely yellow flowers 
By the wayside grow, 
Dash of red and purple 
Where the streamlets flow. 
Piles of golden apples 
Are neighboring with the red, 
And a wreath of glory 
Is quivering overhead. 
With a rush and rumble 
Winds are blowing free, 
And the nuts are tumbling 
From the chestnut tree. 
Hurrying to school again, 
Working for a prize — 
Oh, I /ove the autumn !”’ 
Cried little Smiling-Eyes. 
— Louise R. Baker in Youths’ Companion. 


Each must /ook her part.) 





What the Leaves Say 


We've had a jolly Summer, 

With the birds that build their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas, 

And the squirrels that were our guests. 
But we cannot wait for Winter 

And we do not care for snow ; 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We lose our clasp and go.— Sed. 


The Autumn and Elm 


The maple is a dainty maid, 
The pet of all the wood, 

Who lights the dusky forest glade 
With scarlet cloak and hood. 


The elm a lovely lady is, 
In shimmering robes of gold, 

That catch the sunlight when she moves, 
And glisten fold on fold.— Se/. 
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Dropping Leaves 


(Recitation ivr .iny girls, each } olding branch of red, yellow, or brown leaves) 


' Oh, all day long, we’re turning, 


‘The great, warm sun touches every one, 
And red and gold we’re burning, 

Yes, every leaflet overhead 

urns gold or brown or red. 


Oh, all day long we’re whirling, 
And in and out and around about 
Some tiny ones go twirling, 

And every ieaflet still must hold 
Her red or brown or gold. 


Oh, all day long we’re falling, 

We rustle all, as we float and fall, 
The wind is calling, calling, 

And every leaflet dropping down 

Burns red or gold or brown.—.Se/. 


Each child whirls round slowly. 

Each lifts her branch high, as its color is named, 

Same as I. 

Each drops a leaf or two, holding it high, and watching it as it 
falls. 

Scatter leaves, letting them rustle through fingers. 

Each scatters handful of leaves, holding them high. After song, 
children may blow and. chase leaves about stage, if desired, 
while music continues. ' 


om ->whs 


My Shadow 


(See that the children understand the reason for tie appearance or absence of 
shadows.— Tue Eprror. 
I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than I can see, 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head ; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 

Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow ; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India-rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him 
at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fvol of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see ; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to 
me ! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy head, 

Had stayed at-home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 








is not a medicine. 






endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


It is an essential food for the nourishmert and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power.to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


>. 
y £ IITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
PL poy be .—— more than thirty years ago, It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
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A Complete Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to wozk or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


56 W. 25th Street, 
by * New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


CHALK MODELING. THE NEW METHOD OF 
Map DRAWING. By Ida C. Heffron. 


To those who keep step with educational 
progress the fact of this advanced method of 
map drawing will not benew. But the books 
which explain the benefit and purpose of such 
maps and give explicit information as to the 
manner of making them, are as few and far 
between as angels’ visits. Miss Heffron has 
been associated from its earliest beginnings 
with this chalk modeling method of producing 
relief maps that would show mass without 
outline. As a member of Colonel Parker’s 
faculty she watched and promoted the gradual 
growth of this process under the critical over- 
sight of that great educator, and no one could 
be better fitted by experience and special 
ability to give to teachers the steps in detail to 
produce the desired maps. This work has 
been brought out in book form bythe Educa- 
tional Publishing Co.,in a style as near per- 
fection as tte bcok-making art has yet pro- 
duced. Heavy, rich paper, the best of type 
effects and abundantly illustrated by exquisite 
pictures and maps in every stage cf growth 
representing structural conditions, from the 
brook-source to the fully developed relief map. 
Itis a book to be owned and studied. It can- 
not be absorbed at a glance, but should form a 
part of every teacher’s equipment. No subject 
in the entire school curriculum has been so 
revolutionized as the teaching of geography 
and all grades of teachers, primary as well as 
grammar, need to keep informed concerning 
it. Teachers must Know more than they 
teach. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. — 


MODERN METHODS. Vol. I. Information 


Lessons. 

This is asmall cyclopzdia on common things 
which children need to know about. The in- 
formation it contains represents a vast amount 
of research and painstaking care to get at the 
truth and give it in condensed form. No 
teacher can spare the time for this work and 
yet she needs to know where to find these 
facts for her school use. Animals, insects, 
spices, products of torrid countries, and many 
common productions of our Own country are 
described in clear, concise language and illus- 
trated in a way that teachers can reproduce 
and use. Itis one thing to have this informa- 
tion scattered about in various books and 
magazines, and quite another to have them 
collected together, as in this work, for immedi- 
ate use. A teacher could not have a more 
helpful desk book. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


FoUR AMERICAN PIONEERS. (The Four Great 
American Series) By Frances M. Perry and 
Katherine Beebe. 

These American Pioneers are Boone, Clarke, 
Crockett and Carson. The adventures < f these 
brave men are told in alively, vigorous style 
that willhold the young people for whom they 
are designed with intense interest from begin- 
ningtoend. Everyeboy wiil feel sure he was 
born to be a pioneer before he completes the 
bock. Good portrait illustrations and simple 


outline maps give an added realism to these 
stories. It is a good thing to associate these 
pioneers togetter to held them in memory 
through association. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
SECOND Book. NcRTH AMERICA. By Prof. 
Ralph 8S. Tarr and Dr. Frank M. McMurry. 
Price 75 cents. 


To compare this book with the old time 
geography is to conclude that the geography 
world moves swiftly and in the right direc. 
tion. No two authors have combined with 
better iesults in geography making than Pro- 
fessor Tarr and Dr. McMurry. It is a combina- 
tion of science and pedagogy that gives live 
teachers the kind of work they have been 
needing and locking for. The pages read likea 
story and the fine, plentiful illustrations go far 
to assist the imagination of the students. The 
colored political maps and unique relief maps 
are notable features of the work. Indeed 
everything is supplied for the teacher to make 
geography a center study upon which many 
others depend. The entire second volume is 
devoted to North America. Part I., the Physi- 
Ograpy. II., Un'ted States. IlI., Other Coun- 
tries of North America. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


ALICE’S VISIT TO HAWAIIAN 
Mary H. Krout. 


The author has learned Hawaii by living 
there and writes from experience and personal 
knowledge. Animaginary Alice is taken ona 
visit to Hawaii and the writer tries to see the 
island life through a child’s eyes. The book is 
bright and readable and will be enjoyed as 
much by older people as by the children. 


ISLANDS. By 


D. C. HEATH & CO, BOSTON. 


AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN. 
THE BEGINNER’S BooOK. By Mara L. Pratt. 
Price 35 cents. 


A collection of familiar stories from Ameri. 
can history, re-written for supplementary 
reading, appear in this volume. The stories 
are well told, and the book is well illustrated. 
These stories, thirteen in number, begin with 
the Northmen and close with incidents in the 
Civil War. 


THE MACMILLIAN COMPANY, N. Y. CITY. 


THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN HEALTH. By 


Nathan Oppenheim, M.D. 


This work contains detailed instructions and 
suggestions concerning the care of young chil- 
dren. Every mother will find it of interest and 
benefit. The physical development of children 
has come to be regarded as a science and 
mothers and nurses can find in this book the 
reasons for every step of the way that is 
pointed out to them. 


H. 8S. CROCKER CO, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE CocoA PALM AND OTHER SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Mary Dillingham Frear. $1.25. 


While the power of melody is the same 
everywhere, the subject of the songs needs to 
be adapted to the different conditions and 
nationalities. Mrs. Frear felt the need of some 
Hawaiian songs for the little Hawaii children 
and wrote them herself using themes which 
were familiar tothem. These songs set to ap- 
propriate music, make up this very attractive 
book. These are some of the songs: The 
Mynah Bird, Chinese Narcissus, Making a Lei, 
The Hala Tree, In the Mango Tree, Tale of the 
Taro, ete. Besides these songs pertaining to 
the customs, birds and trees of the country, 
are many that would be suitable for children 
everywhere. Our American children would 
love to learn ot these other children acrcss 
the sea, ard to sing their songs, which they 
could urderstand with little explanation. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


THE STORY OF CAPTAIN MERRIWETHER LEWIS 
AND CAPTAIN WILLIAM CLARK. (Baldwin’s 
Geographical Booklets.) By Nellie F. Kings- 
ley. 25 cents. 

These two young Virginians took command, 
under President Thomas Jefferson, of an expe- 
dition to explore the vast territory of Louisi- 
anna, cedcd by Napoleon Bonaparte as the 
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head of the French government, to the United 
States in 1808. This little book contains the 
history of their adventures while on this expe- 
dition. The story is well told and the interest 
maintained totheend. It is illustrated with 
vivid scenes, descriptive of the text. Boys 
commencing the study of history, at an age 
when adventures are their delight will enjoy 
the book and gain a knowledge of early 
pioneer life that will be a permanent posses. 
sion tothem. The present generation, favored 
with suc, books as these, will never realize 
what they have escaped in learning history by 
dry dates and juiceless facts. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ORIOLE (TORIES. For beginners. 
L. Lane. 


By M. A. 


A bird-book primer,— and a good idea it is. 
The reading chapters are largely conversa- 
tional ard in a form attractive to children. 
The vocabu'‘ary is carefully watched and the 
reading stories progress in accordance with 
the mental development of the child. The 
paragraphs are single sentences and the illus- 
trations unusually pleasing. 


GINN & CO, BOSTON. 


THE First FINCH READER. By Adelaide V. 
Finch. 


A First Reader following the Finch Primer. 
Its aim is to present carefully graded lessons 
appropriate to the seasons of the year. The 
vocabulary is closely watched with a teacher’s 
eye to pedagogical needs, as well as the mental 
and esthetic development of the children. In 
the avalanche of First Readers that have re- 
cently pourcd over the country, this is one of 
the most promising. The true nature feeling 
is in the text and the illustrations are delight- 
ful. One is glad for the children to have such 
a nature reader. 





— Elasticity has been secured in the work cf 
the Chicago high schools by introducing regu- 
lated electives with a required group of stud- 
ies. These basal studies are English two 
years; a foreign language two years; and one 
year each of algebra, history, and science. In- 
cluding English six languages are offered, four 
mathematical branches, six history, eight sci- 
ences, seven commercial branches, and five 
miscellaneous (drawing, music, etc.). A credit 
consists of one study five times per week for 
for'y weeks, and fifteen credits are required 
for graduation, the diploma in all cases stat- 
ing the work done. Pupils may choose so as 
to prepare for college, the normal school, or 
business, always with the consent of parents 
and the principal, and when not seeking a 
diploma may select such studies as they are 
fitted to undertake. They must do the work 
satisfactorily to get a diploma, but may take 
longer or shorter time for it as they find it 
possible for them. 


Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms of eczema 
or salt rheum, pimples and other cutaneous 
eruptions proceed from humors, either in- 
herited, or acquired through defective diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions with drying medi- 
cines is dangerous. 

The thing to do is to help the system to 
discharge the humors, and to strengthen the 
digestive and assimilative functions against 
their return. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla can be confidently 
relied upon to do this—it is positively 
unequalled. 





**] have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for im. 
pure blood, and feel a great deal better. 1 do 
not have pimples breaking out on my face as 
1 did."— ALICE KNOWLTON, Box 15, Sharon 
Heights, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the medicine for all humors. 
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The « World’s ~ Masterpieces 


FOR A 


PENNY. 








THE PERRY PICTURES 


Awarded a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition, 1900, 


[This picture is to attract your attention, The one cent pictures are several times this size, on paper 54 x8 inches. ] 


Be sure that the name is upon 
every picture. Do not be deceived by 
catalogues and order sheets resembling 
ours and copied largely therefrom. 


BEWARE 
OF IMITATIONS. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for 
Catalogue. , 





ONE CENT EACH 


FOR 


25 OR MORE. 


For picture study, language, 
history, geography, school 
room decoration, art col- 
lections, etc. 


~. STINE MADONNA.— RAPHAEL. 





THE PERRY PICTURES—EXTRA SIZE. 


On paper 10x12. Five cen‘s each for five or more. For the 
present, one Extra Size picture free with every order for twenty Extra 
Size, if you refer to this offer (Premium Offer No. 2) when ordering. 


PICTURES IN COLORS. 


Birds, animals, fruits, minerals, etc., portrayed in natural colors. 
Two Cents Each. 


No order for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents. 


“THE USE OF PICTURES IN THE 
SCHOOL ROOM.” 


(Second edition.) By Sarah Louise Arnold. 
seven full size Perry Pictures. 


Price 10 Cents. 








Illustrated with 





ALBUMS. 


For the Perry Pictures. To hold 200 pictures, Price $1.00. 
To hold 50 pictures, leaves of dark paper, Price 60 Cents. 


CHOICE ART BOOKS. 
25 and 35 Cents. 


“SPECIAL ART COLLECTION OFFER 
GOOD DURING OCTOBER ONLY. 











Price 
5 Perry Pictures, extra size 25 cents. 
1o Perry Pictures, regular size . 10 cents. | 
10 Perry Pictures, small size 5 cents. 
5 Pictures in Colors Io cents. 
1 Elson Print . . ‘ ‘ ° 10 cents, | 
1 Catalogue. ‘ . , ° ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 
The Perry Magazine, October number 15 cents. 
Total 75 cts. 


Bg@™ All the pictures are to be of our own choice. 
We will send this Collection during October only for 
40 CENTS 
Instead of 75 Cents. 
Call it ‘*October Art Collection.’’ 








Very beautiful. | 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31 


New Premium Offer 
eee WOU UE c0e 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE. 


Your Choice of these Three Offers 


If you are a new subscriber or an 
old subscriber not in arrears : — 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


One year (monthly, except July and August) Price $1.00, and 








either 
(a) 100 PERRY PICTURES 100 
Regular size. Postpaid. 
Your own choice of Subjects. 
OR (6) 20 PERRY PICTURES 20 


Extra size, if you add 10 cents for postage and packing. 


Your own choice. 


50 PICTURES IN COLORS 50 
Postpaid. 


OR (c) 


Your own ch ice. 


| Provided you check 25 additional pictures of the size you select, from 


which we may complete the set if any of the others are out of sto~k. 


ALL FOR $1.50. 


Subscribers are NOT allowed a part of (a), (4) and (¢), but are to 





have all of any one size. 


Send to-day. Later in the month it will be impossible for us to 
enter subscriptions and send premium pictures as fast as they come in. 
Those subscribing first will receive the premium pictures earliest. 


Address THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ec ee 


Box 1, Malden, Mass. - 
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Life and Products in Hot 


I] 


Countries 


Banana Land 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


All Aboard for Banana Land 
(AIR “ Marching Torough Georgia.”) 


Winds are whirring, flags are stirring on this happy day, 
Dashing, flashing, splashing on, our ship flies through the 
spray, 
Screaming whistles seem to say, ‘‘ Away, away, away,— 
Off for the land of Bananas! ” 


Away, away, to sunny shores we go, 

Away, away, where giant palm-trees grow, 

To a lovely, lazy land, with warm winds all a-blow, 
Off for the land of Bananas! 


Last month we visited some parts of the 
great hot belt. Do you remember how hot it 
was? And do you remember the great forests 
and wonderful birds and animals? 





To-day, let us start for an island called 
Jamaica, where the bananas grow. Jamaica 
is one of the smallest of the West India 
Islands. We go there on a great ocean 
" steamer. 





It is so warm that we are glad to lie all day 
on deck with awnings stretched above us to 
keep off the sunshine. We are glad when the 
great sun goes down and the stars come out in 
the sky. 





Who can tell the name of this part of the 
earth where the sun’s rays are almost vertical 
every day in the year? 

This is the hot belt. Yes, and it has another 
name, too. It is called the Torrid Zone, 


because torrid means hot, and zone means a 
belt. 





What is that long, low line of dark-blue 
away off there where the water seems to touch 
the sky? Is ita a big, blue cloud? 





Ww atch. As ¥ we come nearer and nearer to 
it, we see that what looked like a blue cloud in 
the sky is really a little spot of green land in 
the water. 





This i is the island of Jamaica which we have 
sailed all these miles to visit. 


5s * 


Two of our own states— California and 
Florida — are so warm that they produce many 
bananas. But they cannot begin to supply all 
the men and women and children, in our big 
United States, with all the bananas they want 
to eat. 











So, millions and millions of bunches are sent 
to us every year from many of the countries of 
‘the Torrid Zone. 
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And this small island of Jamaica, lying here 
with the blue ocean dashing all around it, 
sends the United States more bananas in one 
year than any other country. 





Nearer and nearer we come. We see trees 
with big thick leaves. Now, we see a wharf 
and many stone buildings. ‘This is the city of 
Kingston, and here we leave our steamer. 


Oh, see that donkey! He has a great load 
of bananas strapped on his back. A man is 
driving him down to the dock. A canoe is 
waiting there to carry the bananas to that 
steamer bound for the United States. 








Do you see that jolly-looking black woman? 
She has a tray of bananas w hich she holds on 








her head. How straight she stands. She 
wants us to buy some of her fruit. 
“Soon we leave the city behind. We are 


driving through the beautiful, green country. 





There are great ‘fields stretching away on 
each side of us. We shade our eyes with our 
hands and oh, oh, oh,— what a beautiful tree 
that is! What can it be? Look, there is an- 
other and another and another—hundreds of 
trees in each field. 











They have great trunks with a row of 
leaves bursting out around the top. The 
leaves are green and glossy. They unfold 
slowly something like the large canna leaves 
on our lawn at home. 





But what big leaves! Why if one e lay « on 
the ground a tall man could lie at full length 
on it. 





Some of the trees are covered with bright 
flowers. Are they fruit trees? 





Yes, for there is a negro coming from one 
of the trees, carrying a bunch of something on 
his back. It is so heavy he bends over under 
the load. He comes nearer and nearer. Why, 
it is a great bunch of bananas! 


Yes, real bananas. 
are banana trees. 
land at last. 





And these great trees 
And we are in banana 





But why do many of the bananas look so 
green? And how do the men ever reach them? 
And why do the clusters grow upside down? 





Away we run under the trees to find some- 
one to answer all our questions. 





Here is a white man talking to one of the 
negroes. He is the Englishman who owns all 


this vast banana orchard — plantation he calls 
it. He has driven out from his beautiful home 
in Kingston to oversee the negroes who work 
on the plantation. 
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NOTES. 


— Not only is the number of women students 
growing with great rapidity, but itis growing 
faster than the number of men students,—a 
fact not usually recognized. In the coeduca. 
tional colleges and universities the number of 
men incr« ased seventy per cent between 1890 
and 1898; that of women 1054 percent. In the 
same years the number of men in separate 
colleges for men only increased 34.7 per cent 
while that of women, in colleges exclusively 
for women, shot up 138.4 per cent. 





—The death of Dr. Henry Barnard at Hart- 
ford, Conn., occurred July 5. He was ninety- 
two yearsold. In addition to his services as 
Secretary of the Boards of Education of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, he edited “ Bar- 
mard’s American Journal of Education,” 
which is now one of the great authorities on 
the history and practice of education. He was 
president and chancellor of the University of 
Wisconsin for two years, beginning in 1859, 
and inaugurated the institute work in this 
state. 


— Through the generosity of two citizens of 
St. Louis, Mr. Robert 8. Brookings and Mr. 
Samuel Cupples, Washington University re- 
ceives an endowment equal in cash value to 
about three million dollars. This gives the 
great Southwest an institution of higher edu- 
cation, second to none in the world. Wash- 
ington University is not as old as some of the 
great seats of learning, but any lack in this is 
more than made up in its growth and vigor 
and its readiness to take advantage of the best 
education. 


— President Elliot, of Harvard, said recently 
that a greater proportion of Harvard men 
were going into journalism and literature than 
into any other business r profe sion, except 
possibly law. ‘And it is a good place for 
them to go,” he added. 


— We know but little about ourown country. 
A letter from Captain Leary, U. 8S. A, now 
governor-general of Guam Island, U. 8. A., 
says that all of the houses there are built upon 
posts four or five feet high, so that there will 
be a thorough circulation of air underneath to 
do away with all danger of dampness. All of 
the utensils used by the people are home- 
made, but all of their clothing comes from 
Japan. The principal articles of food are rice, 
cocoanuts, and cakes made from the flour of 
the nut of a palm. 


— Prof. E. W. Scripture of Yale, in an article 
in the Popular Science Monthly, brings forward 
very torcefully the idea that the mind can be 
trained through the hand, that character can 
be built up by muscular activity. The theory 
is not altogether new, but Professor Scripture 
makes an issue ofit. He calls this sort of in- 
direct training “cross education.” He prac- 
ticed compressing a rubber ball with the right 
hand for a period of nine days. At the end of 
that time that band had gained in strength 70 
per cent. Strarge to say, his left hand during 
that time hai gained in strength 50 per cent 
though it had received no part of the exercise. 

Prof. Oscar Raif, of Berlin, writes that he has 
demonstrated the same thing with his music 
pupils. After two months’ practice with the 
right hand on piano scale exercises a number 
of students were shown to have developed a 
velocity from 464 to 704 notes a minute. On 
testing the left hand it was found thatthat also 
had increased from 448 to 608, although during 
the period it had received none of this exer- 
cise. He says that the principle of his piano 
instruction is not to develop mere rapidity but 
to develop pertcct control over each finger. 
The source ofthis control is not in the muscles 
but in the brain, and it was the development 
of the nerve centers by the practice of the 
right hand that thus gave the increased con- 
trol overthelefthand. The test illustrates a 
fact which very few people recognize, namely, 
that skill of the hand does not rest in the hand, 
but depends on the brain development. 





$200.%° Cash Prizes 


will be given for the best four essays on the EDUCATIONAL 

VALUE OF CARD GAMES, as exemplified by the games copyrighted by 
The Fireside Game Co., (The Cincinnati Game Co., Successors. ) 
Ist prize, $100.00; 2d prize, $50.00; 3d prize, $30.00; 4th prize, $20.00. 
Contest open to school teachers only. 
For explanatory circulars, address 


Closes Dec. 31, 1900. 


The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successors to THE Firesine GamE Co. 








% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieida Street, 





Boston, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, men and 
women, Immediate engagements. 





CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGEN CW 
Established Reputation. Seventh Year, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 
every honorable means of aiding our members. Covers entire South. Does business the year round 
F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, 8. C. 


THe TEACHERS’? EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 








SEND FOR MANUAL 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 








THE FiskK THACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 


AGENCIES. 

Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave., N. IW ., Washington. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
$25 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 
HE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE (:22-222rs: 
32 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


axter Building, Portland, Me. 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY 


*etF F 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. Write for circulars. 








a 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Rents and Selis School Property. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Rents and Sells School Property. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Bananas are planted in rows about ten feet 
apart. If we could see a banana plantation, 
when the plants are first set out, we would not 
think it looked very thrifty. The plants look 
like brown clubs sticking out of the ground, 
and there is only one little spot of green at the 
top of each one. 





But what do you think?- That little spot of 
green is a real, little, live bud. And very soon 
it drinks in rain and heat and light and begins 
to grow. 





It swells and swells, and in a little while 
shakes itself into a little crown of leaves for 
the tiny plant. You would enjoy watching 
these leaves unroll themselves. Sometimes, 
along comes a big storm of wind which tears 
them all into tatters. Then the plant looks 
almost as if it had a crown of green feathers. 





By and by, from out these leaves, peep a 
cluster of wee, pink blossoms. |The little 
flowers grow in circles round and round the 
stem. After a while, these bright petals drop 
off, and spread a pretty, pink carpet under the 
trees. 





What do those banana blossoms leave behind 
them in the tree when they fall? What is it 
that those great, broad leaves are hiding so 
carefully from the hot sun? 
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The planter brings an axe. He cuts a deep 
gash in the trunk of the tree. Down it bends 
with its sweet, heavy weight of fruit. That 
tree will bear no more fruit. In its place will 
be set out one of the strongest of the little 
plants which have grown up around it, from its 
roots. 





Some of the great bunches of bananas are 
hung up in the shade until they are ripe 
enough to use. For bananas ripen best in the 
shade. 





Most of the bananas are sent, while they are 
still green, to the city where they are loaded 
on the great steamers which carry them to the 
cool countries. 





The planter calls the rows of bananas, on 
the stem, “ hands,” and each banana a “ finger.” 
Can you think why? 





What a funny little house some one has built 
here under the trees. Perhaps it is only a 
play-house. It is nothing but a hut covered 
all over the outside with big banana leaves. 





Does someone really live in that little cot- 
tage? Hark, I am sure I heard some one 
laugh. Oh, oh, just peep around the trunk of 
that big tree and see those funipy, little children. 





If you could peep into that cool, leaf-cradle 
you would see a cluster of the tiniest, hardest 
baby-bananas, each one wrapped up in a little 
brown husk. 





You would see that the little bananas grow 
in circles round and round the stem just as the 
pink flowers did. You would see, too, that 
they curl back from the stem and grow up- 
ward. That is because the bananas still reach 
their flower-ends up toward the big, bright 
sun. 





So, they do not really grow “ upside down,” 
after all. It is only because we have always 
seen them hanging the other way in the fruit 
stores at home, that they looked “ upside down” 
to us here. 





When the bananas grow a little larger, the 
husk peels off very slowly, each day letting in 
a little more warmth, until at last the banana is 
stronger and can bear the full heat of the great 
tropic sun. 


Then the little husks shrivel up and fall off. 
And the sun and the wind and the rain take 
eare of the bananas and they grow bigger and 
riper and sweeter every day. 








In ten months the bananas are ripe enough 
to be picked. Think of it! In ten months 
while you are going through one year of 
school, that small plant has grown into a 
tall tree with big, broad leaves, and has borne 
a great bunch of ripe, yellow bananas. 


I can see four of them. The jolliest, plump- 
est, little things — it makes me laugh just to 
see them smile. They wear no clothes. They 
have big bright eyes, and the woolliest heads 
and roundest faces you ever saw. And heads 
and face and eyes are black — all so black, you 
can’t tell which is blackest. 





They are eating their dinner of fruit and 
bread with no butter on it. And they drink 
something that looks like milk out of queer 
little round cups. 





A real live baby is lying there in the pink 
banana blossoms. He has crinkly black curls 
all over his little round head, and his eyes 
fairly dance with fun. 





He lies flat on his little back, and kicks his 
two fat feet and curls his ten black toes and 
reaches up his dimpled hands to catch the sun- 
shine just as our little pink and white babies 
do at home. 





One of the girls sees us, now. She smiles 
shyly, and shows two rows of pearly white 
teeth. 





See, she is holding out some ripe bananas 
toward us. And one of the boys brings us 
some of the sweetest milk we have ever tasted. 
It is cocoanut milk and the little cups we 
drink from are made out of big brown cocoa- 
nuts. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just ready the 
third part of Evelyn Abbott’s “History of 
Greece,” covering from 415-403 B.C.; and a 
volume of Marion Harland’s new “ Literary 
Hearthstones,” deals with Hannah More 
and John Knox. “A New Study of the 
Sonnets of Shatespeare,” by Parke Goodwin’ 
was originally prepared as informal addresses 
to a small circle of friends, but the matter has 
been carefully revised and edit d, and will be 
received as an important contribution to 
Shakespeare literature. 


—The Macmiilan Company have just ready 
a timely and interesting book in, Brooks 
Adams’s “ American Economic Supremacy,” a 
series of eSsays in which the author demon- 
strates that the seat of empire is passing from 
England to the United States. They have also 
just ready “The Antarctic Region,” a popular 
yet scholarly and exhaustive account of ex 
ploration in the regions of the South Pole, by 
Carl Fricker, with sixty-one illustrations, 
plates and maps; “ Foundations of Knowl- 
edge,” by Prof. Alexander Thomas Ormond ot 
Princeton. 


—The Century Company has just issued a 
new revised edition (the fourth) of Richard 
Watson Gilder’s volume of poems containing 
“Five Books of Song,” including ‘‘The New 
Day,” “The Celestial Passion,” “The Great 
Remembrance,” “Two Worlds,” and “Lyrics.” 
The changes are over thirty in number; and 
consist in some cases of additions to the text. 
They will publish next month Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s new volume of addresses and 
essays entitled “The Strenuous Life’; “The 
Gospel of Wealth,” by Andrew Carnegie; 

jolege Administration,” by the Rev. D-. 
Thwing, President of the Western Reserve 
University; Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell’s “Dr North 
and His Friends.” 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


In both the September and October num- 
bers cf The Delineator, Margaret Hall has 
shown very skilfully the value to both mother 
and child of “The children’s hour.” The 
heartfelt words of Miss Hall have a distinct 
tendency to raise the great profession of 
motherhood to its proper plane. . The 
women who are interested in gardening — and 
there name is legion — have the advantage in 
1 he Delineator of corresponding direct with the 
well-known horticulturist, Ward McLeod, who 
takes charge in that magazine of an entire 
department devoted to practical gardening. 

The October number of The Delineator, in 
addition to Miss Hall’s article and Ward 
McLeod’s work, and the eighty or more 
sketches of present-day styles, which are prom- 
inent features of the magazine, contains over 
twenty other valuable contribu:ions. For 
thirty years it has been trusted by American 
women for guidance in home dress-making 
and home management. 


PRIZE FLOUR ESSAYS. 


The Pillsbury Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Limited, Minneapolis, Minn., millers of * Pills- 
bury’s Best Flour,” are offering cash prizes to 
boys and girls for the best short essays on 
flour and descriptions of bread baking. Flour 
is used so generally that boys and girls should 
know allabout it. They eat it in some form 
every meal. In many schools the importance 
of flour is realized by the teachers and suitable 
instruction is given. In not a few city schools 
actual baking tests are made. Teachers who 
wish to encourage their pupils to learn about 
flour and brea‘ will find this offer of the above 
Company an unusual opportunity, as the facts 
can be had in availavle form and there is also 
an incentive of a prize. A request made to the 
Pill_bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Limited, 
Minneapolis, Minn., for printed matter about 
their prize flour essays will receive prompt 
attention. 


AMERICAN 
MESSENGER 


An Illustrated Religious Monthly 
2s CENTS A YEAR 


The ‘*American Messenger’”’ is a paper for 
everybody. No other fills its }lace. Founded in 
1843, to meet the demand for a high-class, non- 
sectarian religious paper, at a price within the 
reach of all, it has filled its purpose so well for 
Fifty-seven Years that to-day no other paper 
of its class compares with it in circulation and 
influence. 

Some of the well-known writers who are reg= 
ular contributors of original articles writ- 
ten for our columns only are: 





Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller 

Rev Dr. Francis E. Clark 
G B.P. Hallock, D D. 
Rev.O A. Kingsbury 


Mary Lowe Dickinson 
Annie Hamilton Donnell 
rope Daring 

Helena H Thomas 
Julia MicNair Wright 


Rev. H. T. Miller Cora S. Day 
Rev W.C. Stiles firs. E P. Alten 
Frank H. Sweet Mabel Gifford 


Hezekiah Butterworth - 
J.L. Harbour 

W. Edgar Simpson 
Margaret E Sangster. 


Julia H. Johnston 
Anna B. Warner 
vane Ellis Jc, 
And many others 





i. 
" + 
Hewckiah Butterworth 


Rev. ¥. R. Miller, D.D. 


‘** Paul Crandal’s Charge,” by Hope Daring, a new serial telling of the trials, struggles and triumphs of a young 
minister in a hard field, begins in the November number. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Christian Life’’ are given some of the best thoughts of the choicest spirits of all Christen 
dom. The Sabbath-school lessons receive appropriate treatment, and the Family Circle is devoted to the entertain- 
ment and best interests of the home. Other features are: a new department by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster: Young 
People’s Department, Question Box, Miscellany, etc. 

With twenty or more large pages in every issue, the reading matter in a year is equivalent to that in a soc-page 
book; and all this, the work of the brightest and best writers, for the small sum of twenty-five cents. 

For fifty-seven years the American [lessenger has been the favorite religious paper of hundreds of thousands of 
American Christian families. It brings each month messages of inspiration, comfort and good cheer. 
sectarian, devoted to the promotion of Christian living and the upbuilding of sturdy Christian character. It is full of 
practical every-day helpfulness. If you are a subscriber, you know its value. Ifnot, we want you to become one at 
once, and give you the choice of either of the following offers as a special inducement to try it, confident that if you 
have it for one year, you wil! not want to be without it, 


It is non- 


If you send us the small sum of 25c., silver or stamps, at once, we will send you the American Messenger for the 
whole of wor and, in addition, will send it FREE from the time your subscription is received to January t, Igor, 
including Thanksgiving and Christmas Special Numbers of 1900. 


Or, if you send us at once fifty cents, silver, money order or stamps, we will send you the American Messenger 
for the whole of rgor, the remaining issues of 1900 as offered above, FREE, and send. postpaid a copy of 


This Beautiful Etching 














** Coming Through the Woods,” of which the above is a greatly reduced reproduction, and which is handprinted from a 
copper plate etching of standard size, 14 x 28 inches. This picture is usually sold at fifty ceats or more, and can be 
framed at any picture framing store. 


If picture is not entirely satisfactory, return it, and your money will be cheerfully and promptly refunded. 


Agents and Club-raisers wanted in every neighborhood to secure subscribers 
for the American Messenger. Send for our liberal offers of premiums of 
cash commissions. Sample copies, instructions for canvassing, etc., free. 


150 Nassau Street 





American Messenger 2° yew vork 
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DIXON’S 


American Graphite 


PENCILS 


cover the entire range of pencil use — answer 
all the requirements of a legion of pencil users. 
Every kind of work that a pencil does is done 
best with Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils. Made in all conceivable. styles; 
many special stvles for special needs. 

Ask tor DIXON’S, if your dealer doesn’t 
keep them send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


Includes the very instructive sentence builders, 
** Dispersion of Seeds.’’ 


Just the thing for THe Fatt Term. Send six cents 
for sample. Catalogue free. 


THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
240 West 66th St. - Chicago, Ill. 








NOTES. 


—Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





—Mrs Agassiz, president of Radcliff+ Col- 
lege, and widow of the great naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz, has resigned. She has been con- 
nected with this institution since its inception, 
twenty years ago. 


—A National Teachers’ Union, intended for 
the mutual protection of the profession, has 
been incorporated at Columbus, Ohio. 


—Itis the purpose of the New York muse. 
um to publish a detailed report on the birds of 
New York as soon as a thorough survey of the 
state can be made, and the assistance of a'l 
interested in birds is asked by Director F.J.H. 
Merrill. Those willing to co-operate are asked 
to write to him at once, at Albany. A provi- 
sional list of all birds known will be sent with 
suggestions. 


—The elementary school committee of the 
Citizens’ Educational Commission has com- 
pleted its investigation of the school system of 
Chicago. They find that the nnmber of sub- 
jects taught, in the primary grades is alto- 
gether too great for the mental and physical 
welfare ofthe children. A simpler course of 
study is recommended, leaving out abstruse 
advanced subjects. 











New England. 


11:50 next morning. 


anywhere on request. 





Twenty-six Hours 
Chicago--Boston 


The fast New England Express trains recently placed in service 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, afford the 
quickest service ever presented for travel between the west and 


Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 p. m., arrive Boston, 4:55 next afternoon. 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R. R., daily, 10:45 a. m., arrive Chicago 


‘** Book of Trains” tells about these and other fast trains. Copy sent 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 











After Dinner 


To assist digestion, relieve distress 
after eating or drinking too heartily, 
to prevent constipation, take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold everywhere. 25 cents. 


TEACHER e We Mail Free Our 
7100 e Catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
S,.Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 








Unique Thanksgiving and Christmas 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

FIN DE SIECLE THANKSGIVING EXERCISES. 
15 cents. Contains material for several entertain- 
ments. Separate program for each grade. Original 
songs, recitations, dialogues and many other features. 
Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. 

FIN DE SIECLE CHRISTMAS EXERCISES.— 
15 cents. Similar in character to Thanksgiving F-x- 
ercises. Incomparably the best book of Christmas 
exercises published. 

NOVEMBER'S CROWN. lI5cents. A new Spec- 
tacular Entertainment for Thanksgiving. Easy to 
present, but wonderfully brilliant and pleasing. A 
striking success. 

THE TWO INVITATIONS. 15 cents. A jolly, 
new Operetta. Fun from beginning to end, The 
music is bright and catchy. Full of cleverhits. Easy 
to give. For Thanksgiving. 

A SURPRISED GRUMBLER, or How Kriss 
Kringle Made a Convert. I5cents. A new Christ- 
mas Operetta. Brilliant music and sparkling words. 
Full of life. Original, jolly and clever. Easy but 
most effective. 

CHRISTMAS STAR DRILL. 15 cents. Various 
figures of fancy marches, and a captivating drill, 
Superbly brilliant. 

MARCH BROTHERS. Publishers, 
48 East Mulberry Street, Lebanon, Ohio. 





Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


RAINBOW GRAYONS 


Seven Wax crayons 34 long (three primary 
colors) in flat folding cardboard, or round modern 
box, as preferred (5 cents.) Any other assortment 
packed for schools, at no extra charge, or in 4 
gross boxes solid crayons. Franklin’s Crayons 
average 20 per cent greater strength of color than 
any similar approving articles. 

FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Rochester. New York. 
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STORY OF HIAWATHA 


For Youngest Readers 


Beautiful Colored Illustrations. 


The “Story of Hiawatha” was duly re- 
ceived, and, with one of my teachers whom 
I consider an expert in this direction, the 
book was examined. We think the book 
a great success; that the whole story is 
given, is its first recommendation. The 
selections and brief connective sentences 
give a good whole. We realize that this 
is not a primer to teach words by, but a 
piece of literature excellently adapted to 
third, fourth and fifth grades, and a prom- 
ising introduction to the unabridged poem. 


F. M. Bacon, 
Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 





Boards, 30 Cents 


He 


Am just in receipt of that most 
delightful little book, «The Story 
of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. 
I think I never quite saw the beauty 
of the poem before myself, and it 
is so simple any child can compre- 
hend it. 

GERTRUDE MEADER, 
Tamworth, N. H. 


eH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


878 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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They have jolly times playing in the pink 
banana blossoms. They run and jump in them 


just as we do in the big piles of leaves in the 
fall. 


They pelt each other with them. This is 
the only snow-balling they can ever have here, 
for never a flake of snow falls in banana land. 





By and by, when they grow older, they will 


help their father and mother in the fields of 


cotton and coffee and sugar-cane, which grow 
near by. And they will go to school in a little 
school house something like our own. They 
will learn to read and write and spell. just as 
we do. 


—a red apple —she will show them pictures 
of our apple-blossoms and apple-trees and 
apples, and tell them all she can about how 
they grow, and are gathered in the fall. For 
these little children have never seen apples. 


They would enjoy a trip to our apple- 
orchards quite as much as we do this visit to 
banana land. 


I’m sure I don’t know what these little chil- 
dren would do without their banana tree. 


Its broad, green leaves are almost the first 
thing they see. For, when they are little like 
their black baby, they lie out of doors all day, 
and roll in the leaves instead of in a cradle. 


The leaves not only shade them from the 


heat, but they make the walls and roofs of 


their little homes. And they are woven, too, 
into rugs and mats to lie and sit upon. 





A part of the tough bark of the banana tree 
is made into cloth. And when the days grow 
a little cooler the children will wear at night 
scanty clothing made of this cloth. 
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Then the banana tree gives them nearly all 
of their food. They not only eat bananas as 
we do, but — did you ever eat boiled bananas? 
Or roasted bananas? And does your mamma 
make banana bread ? 

All of these foods the little black children 

like to eat. But they never heard, I am sure, 
of banana-cake and banana-fritters and banana 
ice-creain. 
Oh, here comes the children’s mother. She 
has been away all day, helping their father in 
the sugar-cane. She has black, kinky hair, 
like the children’s. Her broad, dark face is so 
kind that we do not wonder that the children 
are glad to see her. How they all cluster 
about her. 





She rolls her baby in her strong arms, and 
he cuddles down and crows away to himself 
while she croons softly. 


Her voice is low and sweet. Perhaps this is 
what she sings. 
A great, red sun in a hot blue sky, 
Heigh-O, Baby-mine, 
A lazy breeze in the palm-trees high, 
Heigh-O, Baby-mife. 
Banana blossoms wake, warm and pink, 
Two black eyes open and wink and blink 
And then comes a little laugh, I think, 
Heigh-O, Baby-mine. 


A yellow moon in a still, night sky, 
Bye-lo, Baby-mine, 
A sleepy breeze a-stealing by, 
Bye-lo, Baby-mine. 
The little waves they leap and creep, 
On ocean’s breast they fall asleep, 
Black baby dreams in his cradle deep, 
Bye-lo, Baby-mine. 


Good night, little black baby. Sleep well 
in your little swinging hammock under the big, 
bright stars of banana land. 





Should be in Every Primary School 


Our LiTTLE FoLK’s PRIMER 


By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored IIlustrations. Price, 30 Cents 


I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer” the best book of its kind which I have seen. 
Its best feature is that it contains so much information 
— a new idea in books for beginners. 


Marcaret C. Beer, Valparaiso, /nd. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





BAN FRANCISCO 
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Roadbed, 
Tracks 


There: are plenty of people who 
don’t understand the extent to which 
a good condition of roadbed and tracks 
contribute to the safety and comfort 
of travel. 

They know simply that after a 
journey over some railways a some- 
thing has made them tired and out 
of sorts. 

It was the sag and lift of the train 
due to a poor roadbed; annoying side 
jolts from untrue gauging of the rails. 

It takes time, money and plenty 
of good, hard work to make a good 
roadbed and tracks. 

It requires ceaseless vigilance and 
care to maintain such condition. 

The most perfect roadbed and 
finest track adjustment in America 
is found on the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. 

This is a broad assertion, but one 
which actual conditions fully warrant 

A good preventative for that “tired 
feeling” in traveling is to use the 
Lake Shore between Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
all other points east and west. 

“Book of Trains’’ for the asking. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—The MacMillan Cnitijeinsy has just ready 
the second volume of the “Cycloyzdia of 
American Horticulture,” cdited by Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, a work The Nation has pronounced 
worthy of ranking by the side of the ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary.” Among their timely books are 
** Political and Economic Crises,” by Edward 
T. Jones, of the University of Wisconsin; and 
“An Outline of Political Growth in the 19th 
Century,” by Edmund Hamilton Sears, of 
Mary Institute, St. Louis. 


—In the September Lippincott’s is an admir- 
able essay by Henry S. Pancoast, “ Young 
America at the Gates of Literature,” in which 
he says a great deal that is true and should be 
read by every teacher. ‘“* What do you like?” 
An honest answer to tifat question will reveal 
the inmost man. One of the requisites of a 
good taste is a real knowledge of our mother 
tongue. If its subtleties and beauties are un- 
appreciated, how can there be gained a liking 
for real literature? A child must feel the dif- 
ferences of meaning, and there dictionaries 
fail and analysis is useless. Stephen Crane 
describes Gustavus Adolphus’s campaign after 
Leipzig, until he met his fate on the field of 
Lutzen, one of the most thrilling chapters in 
all history. 


— The Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron, 
Ohio, have ready ‘‘South America: Social, In- 
dustrial, and Political,” the report of a twenty- 
four-thousand-mile journey made by Frank G. 
Carpenter, in search of information for the 
American business man and general reader. 
It is more a study of the commercial and 
social life of the cities than a diary of travel 
and adventure. It describes the chief indus- 
tries and points out the chances for invest- 
ment for American capital and the increase of 
American trade. 


— Hinds & Noble will publish a new edition 
of ‘New Dialogues and Plays” early this 
month. 

They have purchased the plates and copy- 
right of “The Western College Song Book,” 
and will incorporate its best songs in their 
‘Songs of the Western Colleges,” which they 
expect to publish early in the fall. 


— The Century Company announce: 

‘“‘The Golden Book of Venice,” by Mrs. Law- 
rence Turnbull, of Baltimore. A story of 
Venice in its days of glory. 

An illustrated edition of Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s fairy tales, which will be issued 
simultaneously in Norway, Germany, France, 
England and America, to celebrate the centen- 
ary ofthe birth« f the author. A new transla- 
tion has been made for this edition and new 
illustrations by Mr. Hans Tegner, a great 
Danish artist. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 
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WE WILL GIVE EVERY TEACHER 


A copy of “How TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIV- 
ING, CHRISTMAS, WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Etc. This is one of our most successful 
books. Thousands have been sold at 25 cents 
each. It contains 15complete programs. A 
copy free to every teacher who sends six 
cents for postage. Address, without delay, 
March Brothers, Publishers, 48 East Mul- 
berry street Lebanon, Ohio. 





Choice of Many Routes 
FROM CHICACO 


— 


CHARLESTON fre 


VIA THE POPULAR 


ONON ROUTE 


and C. H. & D. R’y. 
SOUTHERN ALPINE REGIOR 
wasuincTou, « C. 


Parlor and Dining Cars on Day Trains 








Palace Sleeping Cars on Night Trains 
City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street, CHICAGO 





“Boston by Sea”’ 
QUEEN OF SUMMER TRIPS. 


Restful and Beneficial. 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 
BETWEEN 
Baltimore, Boston and Providence. 


Tickets include meals and state-room accom-’ 
modations. Send for Tour-book 


and particulars. 


J.C. WHITNEY,T.I1. W.P. TURNER, G.P.A. 
Genetal Offices, Baltimore, Md 
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THE NEW METHOD OF MAP DRAWING 


Including Introduction and Suggestive Lessons on the Use of the Maps 


Late of Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Il. 


By IDA CASSA HEFFRON, 


Lecturer and Instructor in Pedagogics in Art 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 





63 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Brown’s 
Famous Pictures 


Authors and their Homes, Famous 
Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. 


200 

ON LIFE OF CHRIST 

150 MADONNAS 
One cent each, 

120 for $1, 
Size 5 1-2 x 8, 1500 Subjects. 

Our pictures are very much 
superior to any others 
Comparison will prove this. 
Send 4c. in stamps for four 
a — pictures and 24-page 
catalogue, illustrated with 
thirty (30) pictures. 
G. P. BROWN & CO, Beverly, Mass. 


Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to “MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 




















A ever. — is 
y nothing good; 
Y, don’t believe the 


Yj, substituter. 


MAJOR'S RUBBER and Wi MAJOR’S LEATHER. 
ita—the Insist on having them, 

ESTABLISHED 1876. 

15 an! 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


o 
prteel Gems 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


























MENTAL MEDICINE FOR 
MENTAL WORKERS 


Try Thought-Healing. It cures without 
— or operative surgery. Treatment con- 
venient and inexpensive. Copyrighted leaf- 
lets, Tae Higher Practice, Leverage in Heal- 
ing, and What One Mind Can Do for Another, 
sent on applicati.n. 


EDGAR G. BRADFORD, D. M.., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
36 page monthly, 50 cents per year, is 
the best and most popular southern school 
journal, Po 


and a pular Geography 
which leads all others, cloth, 60 cents. 
Both for 60 cents. 
G. D. TREE, Publisher, 
DOVER, TENN. 


Address, 
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1 honest, ca) apable men wanted in each state to de- 
Biiverena collectfor old established manufacturing house. 
a year and —— — Mention reference 
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MANUFACTU ER. | 
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NOTES 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





— The Jewish race is furnishing an increac- 
ing percentage of students in colleges, accord- 
ing to the New York Sun. Of the 640 girls who 
passed the examination in June for the New 
York Normal College the great majority were 
Jews, and for many years past the best schol- 
ars in the public schools, according to the Sun, 
have been of that race. 


—“The Japs at Home,” by Douglas Sladen, 
is in its fifth edition, and to this book is now 
added for the first time seventy-five illustrated 
pages on China. The author says he kodaked 
with camera and pen while wandering about 
the streets and lanes of Japan, and his book is 
intended only to give his impressions of the 
country and its people. He adds that though 
he has given as faithful a picture as he could 
of Japan before the war, if he were now writ- 
ing the book, he would doit from a much more 
serious standpoint. The illustrations are par. 
ticularly good, those for the “ Bits of China” 
being by a famous Japanese artist. The book 
is published by the New Amsterdam Book Co. 
Price, $1.50. 





AN IMPORTANT RAILROAD 
EXTENSION. 

Announcement has been made that the Bur- 
lington’s new line between Alliance, Neb., and 
Brush, Colo., was formally opened to general 
traffic September 15. The new branch is 149.69 
miles long, and is laid with 85-pound steel 
rails. It will make a short route between 
Denver and the rich mining districts of South 
Dakota and Montana. 

The new line connects with the system’s 
Guernsey extension at Northport, Neb., and 
practically ope™s up a new transcontinental 
railway between Colorado and points in Mon- 
tana, Washington and the North Facific Coast. 
Under existing conditions the Burlington's 
traffic between Denver and the Black Hills 
must be handled by way of Lincoln. The new 
cutoff will reduce the present distance 673 
miles. A passenger will be able to leave 
Deadwood in the morning and reach Denver 
the same night. 

The new line will be of marked importance 
to the lumber and shingle interests of the 
Puget Sound district, as it will open up a new 
market. This trade is now to a great extent 
shut off from the Colorado markets because of 
the long haul. 


CLOSING OUT SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES, 

We have decided to sell at cost our present 
edition of Supt. Speer’s Chart on the Speer 
Method, as we desire to give all our time and 
attention to the subscription business and to 
the correspondence school for teachers. The 
price is $4, with stand, f. o. b. Chicago. 

We also publish the Striker Primary Read- 
ing Chart. Circulars sent on application. 

BELLows BROTHERS, 
378-888 Wabash Ave , Chicago, Ill. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable physi- 
cians, au the damage they will do is ten fold to 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co , Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. It is taken internally and is 
made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 

aar Sold by Druggists, price, 75 cts. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





“Inklings 
Im & & 
Imk & &” 


Oue must be poor indeed who 
can’t afford good ink 

The difference in cost between 
good and bad :arely exceeds ten 


cents cn a quart bottle. 

There is no difference at all ona 
small one. 

One must be a pretty steady writer 
to use up a quart of ink in a year. 


There are many brands of poor ink 
to be found and very few of good. 
The best of all inks is 


CARTER’S INK 


The name has stood for all that is 
good in inks for over forty years. 

We can’t make ~ better ink 
than we do; we don’t know 
how to. 

We can make poorer, but we 
won't. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


D R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 










Removes Tan, 

Pim 4 les, 

e Frec k les, 

0 ® Fi Moth Patches, 
w © &. Rash and Skin 
—se5ss diseases, and 
L=Ppweos every blemish 
~eSeta on beauty, 
ease and defies de- 
5: o °? tection. On its 
ome virtues it has 
Z stood the test 


of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure i is 
properly 
made. Accept 
— eC 
of simi lar 
Fa ; name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(a@ patient): As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.S ., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


Send 





To women, This is a new proposition. 


for catalogue “ S.”’ 


Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School. 


333-339 South Lincoln Street. Chicago. 


THANKSGIVING DAY STENCILS 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 

Nothing affords more pleasure than these stencils. No school 
entertainment is complete without them. 

Size, 5 ct. stencils, 18 x 24 inches ; 10-ct. stencils, 24 x 36 inches, 
Home for Thanksgiving. 10 ots. Sheaf of Wheat.......... 5 cts. 
10 The Relief Ship......... i * 
Border of —-- 
November Calend: 
Landing of Pilgrims... <4 - 

+ 








Horn of Plenty eoeeecccece » 
The Pioneer's Cause for Thankagivin: 
Motto: —‘* O give thanks unto the Lord ; for he is good; 

for his mercy endureth forever.” ”w* 


Any Selection amounting to 0c. will be sent for 50c. 
Send for Catalogues of Thanksgiving Entertainments and 
Music. Don’t fail wo get our Christmas Announcements. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 





ALL EASTERN TEACHERS 
WANT A 


Western Educational Pubfication 


The Best in the.... 
Pacific Northwest is 


“THE NORTHWEST SCHOOL JOURNAL” 


ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 
$1.00 per Year. 
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Married at the Age. 
of 123. 


Still a Young and Active Busi- 
ness Man. The Secret of 


a Long, Strong Life. 


When Doctor Smith of New York City, 
gave his age to the officiating clergyman as 
one hundred and twenty-three years, it 
nearly barred the ceremony. It wasn’t 
only that he claimed to be one hundred and 
twenty-three, but he did not look over 
fifty. It seemed asif the man was crazy. 
But he wasn’t. He was simply an example 
of aman who had brought the science of 
living to the highest perfection known in 
modern times. 

No man wants to last out a hundred 
years ; to exist practically dead to use and 
service. But to live a century in active 

















**The wonderfal one hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way. 
lt ran for a hundred ) ears and a day.” 


participation in life’s duties, in hearty en- 
joyment «f its pleasures—‘: ’tis a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for.” 

The question is: ‘‘ Is this long and happy 
life within the reach of the majority of 
men, and how may it be secured?” 


Few People Die a Natural Death. 


It isa startling statement to make, and 
yet it is supported by highevidence. Prof. 
R. A. Proctor, in an article in the Cosmv- 
politan Magazine, quotes an eminent physi- 
cian as follows: 

‘* In all the wide experience of long prac- 
tice I have only known one person die a natu- 
ral death. A natural d.ath is when death 
results from the simultaneous decay of all the 
organs. But men die mostly from the decay 
of one — heart, lungs, liver, brain, kidneys. 
This is not a natural death.” 

When a man dies a natural death he 
breaks up like ‘*the wonderful one hoss 
shay, which was built in such a logical 
way, it ran for a hundred years and a 
day.” Any termination of life other than 
that general decay is unnatural. 

There is no disputing the fact that unnat- 
ural living leads to unnatural dying. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Few people realize that these several 
organs—heart, lungs, liver, brain, kidneys, 
etc., are being strengthened or weakened 
with every mouthful of every meal which is 
eaten. lt is nevertheless a fact that at the 
meal table and the lunch counter the war- 
rant of unnatural death is daily signed. 
Each organ of the body is dependent on the 
stomach and its allied organs for its health 
and vigor. 

Because the stumach is the center of 
supply for the whole body and each organ 
of that body, and because weakness of the 
stomach and its allied organs of digestion 
and nutrition, must mean weakness of the 
organs depending on them for alimenta- 
tion, it fullows as an axiom that 


No Man is Stronger Than His Stomach. 


No better illustration of the relation of 
diseased heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, etc., 
to a diseased stomach can be found than is 
furnished by the cures of these diseased 
organs by Dr. Pierce's Golden Medival 
Discovery. This medicine cures diseases 
of the stomach and the associated organs 
of digestion and nutrition. But in doing 
this it acts upon the blood which is made 
from food, and which must carry with it 
from the diseased stomach the taint of dis- 
ease. Blood is made from food. Blood is the 
life of the whole body and its every organ. 
But if the food digested is deficient in 
quantity of nutrition, by reason of the 
weakness of digestion, then the blood must 
be deficient in quality and the whole of the 
vital powers will be affected. Whatever 
affects the quality of the food as nutriment, 
affects the quality of the blood produced 


from food, and whatever affects the quality 


or quantity of the blood affects eaeh organ 
of the body which depends on blood for 
vigor and vitality. 


A Scientific Proposition. 


Diseases of organs seemingly remote 
from the stomach, which have their origin 
in a diseased condition of the stomach, are 
cured through the stomach. That is the 
scientific explanation of the cures of heart, 
liver, lungs, kidneys and other organs by 
the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. 

‘Your ‘Goiden Medical Discovery’ has 
performed a wonderful cure,” writes Mr. 
M. H. House, of Charleston, Franklin Co., 
Ark. ‘*I had the worst case of dyspepsia, 
the doctors say, that they ever saw. After 
trying seven doctors and everything I could 
hear of, with no benefit, I tried Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Disc very and now I am 
cured.” 

Mr. Edward Jacobs, of Marengo, Craw- 
ford Co., Indiana, writes: ‘‘ After three 
years of suffering with liver trouble and 
malaria I gave up all hopes of ever get- 
ting stout again, and the last chance was 
to try your medicine. I had tried all the 
home doctors and received but little relief. 
After taking three bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery and one vial of 
his ‘Pleasant Pellets’ I am stout and 
hearty. It is due entirely to your wonder- 
ful medicines.” 
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‘IT had been a great sufferer for several 
years, and my family doctor said I would 
not be.a living man in two years, but, 
thank God, I am still living,” writes Mr. 
George W. Trustow, of Lipscomb, Augusta 
Co., Va. ‘Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery is what saved my life. I had 


, heart trouble so bad that I could not lie on 


my left side without a great deal of pain. 
1 was nearly past work when I commenced 
your medicine, but I can do about as much 
work now as any man. _ I cannot say too 
much for the benefit I have received.” 


The Logic of Facts. 


There is no escaping the logic of the 
cures effected by the use of ‘‘ Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery.” When a medicine for the 
stomach and blood cures diseases of heart, 
lungs, liver, kidneys, etc., it must be be- 
cause these organs are diseased through 
the diseased stomach. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery cures dyspepsia, stom- 
ach ‘‘ weakness,” catarrh of the stomach, 
and other diseases of the stomach and di- 
gestive and nutritive systems which pre- 
vent the proper nourishment of the body. 
It increases the activity of the blood- 
making glands. By promoting the perfect 
assimilation of the digested food it builds 
up the body with sound, healthy flesh in- 
stead of the flabby fat produced by nause- 
ous cod liver oil, or the modified nastiness 
of emulsions. Food is the only means 
nature uses to supply life and support it. 
All strength comes from food. In remoy- 
ing the obstructions to the nutrition of the 
body caused by disease ‘* Golden Medical 
Discovery ” works with Nature and in her 
own way to establish the body in sound 
health and strength. 

There is no alcohol in ‘* Golden Medical 
Discovery ” and it contains no opium, co- 
caine, or other narcotic. 

Sometimes the dealer will offer a substi- 
tute for the ‘* Discovery” because of a 
little more profit paid by such inferior 
articles. The substitute is a gain to the 
dealer, but a loss to you. It won’t do what 
the ‘‘Discovery” does. If you want the 
cures ‘‘ Discovery” works, insist that you 
will take no substitute. 

Persons suffering from diseases in chron- 
ic form are invited to consult Dr. Pierce, 
by letter, free. All correspondence strictly 
private and sacredly confidential. Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Live Long. 


The science of living is so thoroughly 
explained in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser that ‘‘he who runs may 
read.” The man or woman who will study 
this book and apply its precepts will surely 
make life richer and better. It is full of 
practical hints on hygiene and helps Against 
disease. The book, containing 1008 pages, 
is sent free on receipt of stamps to pay ex- 
pense of mailing only. Sent 31 one-cent 
stamps for mailing the book, bound in 
strong cloth, or if satisfied to have so val- 
uable a work in paper covers, send 21 
stamps only for mailing. Address Dr. R. 
V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A GOMMON TROUBLE 


Thousands Suffer from It without 
Knowing Its Real Character. 


No trouble is more common or more mis- 
understood than nervous dyspepsia. People 
having itthink that their nerves are to blame, 
are surprised that they are not cured by 
nerve medicines and spring remedies; the 
real seat of mischief is lost sight of; the 
stomach is the organ to be looked after. 

Nervous dyspeptics often do not have any 
pain whatever in the stomach, nor perhaps 
any of the usual symptoms of stomach weak- 
ness. Nervous dyspepsia shows itself not in 
the stomach so much as in nearly ever 
other organ; in some cases the heart palpi. 
tates and is irregular; in others, the kidneys 
are affected; in others, the bowels are 
troubled, with loss of flesh and appetite, 
with the accumulation of gas, sour risings 
and heartburn. 

Mr. A. W. Sharper of No. 61 Prospect Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes as follows: ‘A 
motive of pure gratitude prompts me to 
write these few lines regarding the new and 
valuable medicine, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. I have been a sufferer from nervous 
dyspepsia for the last four years, have used 
vasious patent mt dicines and other remedies 
without any favorable result. They some. 
times gave temporary relief until the effects 
of the medicine wore off. I attributed this 
to my sedentary habits, being a book-keeper 
with little phvsical exercise, but I am glad 
to state that the tablets have overcome ell 
these obstacles, for I have gained in flesh, 
sleep better, and am better in every =. 
The above is written not for notoriety, but is 
based on actual facts.” 


Respectfully yours, 


A.W Sharper 
61 Prospect St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
It is safe to say that Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure any stomach weakness or 
disease except cancerof thes omach. They 
cure sour stomach, gas, loss of flesh and 
appetite, sleeplessness, palpi‘ation, heart- 
burn, constipation and headach< s. 
Send for valuabie little book on_ stomach 
mag by addressing Stuart C»., Marshal’, 
ich. 
All druggists sell full size packages at FO 
cents. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


—Here are words of praise from certain 
book lovers, each wise and discerning, for that 
good American tale of “ Eben Holden,” pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston:— 


“T have read ‘ Eben Holden’ with a great joy 
in its truth and freshness. You have got into 
your book a kind of life not in literature 
before, and you havo got it there simply and 
frankly.”— William Dean Howells, America’s lezd- 
ing novelist. 


**A wholesome book filled with real people 
who live and speak. I like the tone of the 
story and the fine humor of it.”— Dr George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Thec logical School at 
Harvard. 


“I read it from cover to cover, never stop- 
ping except for a hasty luncheon.”’— P. esident 
Gunnison, of St Lawrence University. 


“Tt appears to me you have produced a book 
that ought to have a wide circulation and 
ought tolive. It is the best story I have read 
in along time, and I enjoyed it from cover to 
cover.” — Rossiter Johnson, Editor, Author. 


“Tt has the most vivid battle scene since 
Victor Hugo’s description «f Waterloo ” — Dr. 
Louis Klopsch, proprietor of the Christian Herald. 


—D. Appleton & Co-., have just ready “The 
Boers in War,” by Howard C, Hilegas, who 
tives an American unbiasse’ statement of 
the conditions in South Africa; ‘‘ Animal 
Life,” a first book of zoology, by David 8S. 
Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg, which is added 
to the Twentieth Century T xt-Books; “The 
Storied West Indies,” by Frederick A. Ober, 
the new volume in Appleton’s Home Reading 
Books. 


—Ext:a copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





Deserves It. 


Remarkable Success of a New Treat- 
ment for Piles. 


For many years it has been supposed that 
the only absolutely sure cure for piles 
was by surgical operation, but the danger to 
life and the pain and expense has been so 
great that many tiousand suffer fur years 
rather than submit to this last resort; or they 
seek the temporary relief in the many reme- 
dies claimed to relieve piles and rectal 
troubles, salver, ointments and similar sim. 
ple remedies which give only slight and very 
temporary relief. 

A new preparation which is painless and 
harmless, but wh.ch affords immediate relief 
and in many cases a complete cure in a ve 
short time, is sold by druggists under the 
name of Pyramid Pile Cure. 

It is in suppository form used at night and 
its regular use has cured tnousands of obsti- 
nate, long standing cases, and it seems to be 
—- effective in all the various forms ot 
plies, whether itching, bleeding or pro- 
a oy 8 

The Pyramid Pile Cure allays the inflam. 
mation and intolerable itching, reduces the 
tumors, and its astringent properties cause 
the enlarged blood vessels to contract to a 
normal Lealthy condition. 


A Baltimore gentleman relates his experi- 
ence with the Pyramid Pile Cure in these 
words: 

It affords me unusual pleasure to add my 
endorsement to those of others relative to 
your really wonderful pile remedy. I wasa 
sufferer for years until told by a fellow sales. 
man of the Pyramid Pile Cure. It has en- 
tirely cured me and I cheerfully send this for 
peeoten if you wish to use it in that 

irection. I wish you would send me one of 
your little books on cause and cure of piles, I 
desire to show it to some friends.” 

Any pile sufferer mor use the Pyramid 
with certainty that it will give instant relief 
and regular use a permanent cure and the 
still further certainty that it contains no co. 
caine, morphine or metallic or mineral 
poison. 

All druggists sell Pyramid Pile Cure, 5 
cents for full size treatment. 





LATED SUBJECTS 


of the school year. A delightful book. 


PATRIDGE’S QUINCY METHODS ~ 
The greatest book of Primary Methods ever written. 
four years’ work in great detail, giving actual lessons. 
Price, $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; pustage, 12 cents. 
WISE & CONNELL’S OUTLINES 
CLaSSES IN THE STUDY OF NATURE AND RE- 


Gives complete outline of work for each month and each week 
Price, 75 cents. 


BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


We off r an unrivalled list of Pooks on Primary Methods, Aids, Devices, Busy Work, etc. The 

following are but a few of them. Our catalog fully describing them is sent free on request. 
THE CHILD WORLD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS KELLOGG’S HOW TO MANAGE BUSY WORK 

5 cents each. Large, clear type, good paper, well printed, A new book of devices for busy work in all subjects. The 
attractive subjects. For 2d and 3d grades. The following are primary teacher must always plan much busy work. The impor- 
now ready: : tant thing is to make it profitable. This book tells how. Price, 
No. ot ; 25 cents, 
x Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 7 in ~~ Birds. 
5 The Squirrel and His House. 9g Hiawatha and Its Author. | HOW TO TEACH PAPER FOLDING AND CUTTING 
. ome pag Fen A agua 4 —————— Full directions for making 42 figures. 71 illustrations. Price, 
6 Golden Rod and Aster. 12 Two Fairy Stories. 25 cents. 


Presents 
660 pages. 


FOR PRIMARY 


Price, 25 cents. 


METIC 


BEST PRIMARY SONGS 


A fine little singing book for your class, with very attractive 
songs. Sample copy, 15 cents. 


HOW TO TEACH TO READ 
The steps in teaching little children to read fully described, 


SEELEY’S HOW TO TEACH PRIMARY ARITH- 





HALLOCK’S SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 
A book for teachers. An outline of lessons in primary physi- 
ology and of methods. Shows how to correlate Physiology with 
Nature Study. Price, 75 cents; to teachers, 60 cents; postage, 
8 cents. 


KELLOGG’S BUSY WORK CARDS 
Nothing else like them, They work like a ckorm. 
the children and keep them profitably busy. 


Interest 
Price, 15 cents a set. 





Gives in great detail the steps in the teaching of numbers to 
100 by the Grube method. Price, 25 cents. 
HOW TO TEACH CLAY MODELING 

Gives 2 course of 40 lessons, showing how to give the lesson, 
describes the tools, etc. Price, 25 cents. 
PRIMARY RECITATIONS 


Contains 100 new, bright recitations for all occasions. 
25 cents. 


Price, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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BECAUSE, by subscribing Now for 1901 you will 
receive Free the nine issues for November and 
December, 1900, including the Special Holiday 
Numbers.— See offer below. 


BECAUSE you will receive as a special gift the 
beautiful Puritan Girl Calendar for 1901, designed 
and lithographed in color expressly for The 
Companion 

\ 


BECAUSE The Companion will bring to you in 1 
each of the next 14 months as much good reading 
as a magazine of 500 pages. 


BECAUSE every coming issue will contain from 
three to six capital stories by the most popular . 
writers of fiction. \ 


BECAUSE, through The Companion’s special arti- 
cles you will immediately make the acquaintance 
of men and women distinguished the world over 
for their achievements in literature, science, ex- 
ploration and statesmanship. 


BECAUSE, in the first number of The Companion 
that you will receive you will welcome to your 
home an added influence toward high thinking 
and worthy living. 


BECAUSE The Companion opens a window through 
which all the members of the household in town \ 
and country can get a clear view of the history of 
the times. 


BECAUSE you cannot make a betier investment of 
$1.75 for yourself or your family, and the earlier 
you invest it the larger will be the return. 


BECAUSE The Companion’s editorial articles are 
fair and impartial, and its record of current events 
is invariably trustworthy. 


BECAUSE The Companion’s new volume for 1901 
promises to excel that of any former year. Illus- 
trated prospectus and sample copies of the paper \ 
sent free. 


HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with 
this slip or the name of this publication, will 
receive all the numbers of The Companion for + 
November and December, 1900, Free, and then the t 
issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 
1902. This offer includes the gift of the new 
Companion Calendar, in 12 color printings from 
exquisite designs painted expressly for The Com- 

panion, a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 

E 3 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








